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ANNA TAYLOR. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘The wreach of white roses is torn frem her brow, 
And the heart of the maiden is desolate now.” 


The wedding day came at length, the publishments had been duly 
read, and everything was in readiness for the double marriage. Some 
little, difficulty, however, arose about the place in which the festivities 
were tobe kept up. Mr. Taylor had made great preparations at bis 
spacious dwelling for the union of his only daughter and her friend, but 
aunt Clara persisted in the affectionate desire, which she had all the 
time expreased, to see her niece married beneath the family roof tree. — 
It was settled at last that Anna Clare should be married early in the 
evening at the old farm-bouse, and that, directly after the ceremony, the 
whole company should repair to Mr. Taylor’s, witness the second 
union, and celebrate both weddings together at the more stately 
house of the rich man, and that both parties would start the next morn- 
ing ona bridal tour. These arrangements were settled by the old peo- 
ple almost exclusively. Anna Clare was only desirous that her aunt 
should be made happy in any way that pleased her best—and for the first 
time in her life Miss Taylor seemed perfectly indifferent to the display 
that was to be made where she was a principal object. Once or twice 
ahe bad even attempted to combat her father's resolution to invite a large 
company, but, fiading bim firm, yielded the point and allowed things to 
take their own course. 


It was a glorious spring morning, and we were all out in the fields ga- | 


thering blossems to decorate the bridal rooms. The brides, the bride- 
grooms and several! of our village friends all were togethee as we went 
threugh the fields. At length we dispersed; some went into the orchard 
where the trees were laden with apple blossomse—some kept the open 
fields and were lost to sight among the violet hollows, and by some ac- 
cident I was left alone on the edge of the Wintergreen woods with the 
bland sunshine falling over me like a bleasing, and the sweet south wind 
circling me with the warm light, and sighing around me, balmy with the 
breath which had stolen from the orchard blossoms, and the thousand 
wild flowers that flushed the turf all around. Scill was I very sorrowful. 
A presentiment of ill hung upon my spirit which no reason could subdue. 
The beauty of that spring morning, the merry laughter that came ringing 
cheerily out from the distant orchard—where,Warren was breaking down 
the flowering branches for a troop of girls that glanced in and out thro’ 
the green foliage—al!l served only to deepen the almost supernatural 
gloom that hung upon me. But why should this be? All was joyful— 
everything around me bright with spring beaaty—why should gloom hang 
over me alone? [ asked these questions again and again. I reasoned 
earnestly with my own spirit and could answer nothing. But still the 
gloom was there, and that strange depression which has never yet failed 
to warn me of approaching sorrow, clung round me like a garment. 


Lentered the wood and pursued the footpath winding through its | 
There was a place where the bank | 


green shadows toward the river. 


bad broken away years before, leaving a little grassy ravine which open- 


ed to the water. Justin the hollow grew a tuft of some strange plant, 
bearing a profusion of delicate white blossoms which IL happened to 
member must be in full bloom. 
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the recollection of the flowera had created, I followed the oone thro” 
the woods which led me ta the old moss-grown log, menti before in 
this narrative. I: was green almost as the sward on which it lay; for 
the soft spring moss was shooting up fiom the dark fibres more 
thickly every year since it had failen, and the sunshine flung gut each 
varied tint with beautiful effect. Not three feet from this log was a 
clump of young hemlocks entangled with a ragged thorn bush, which 
overhung the little ravine I was seeking, and completely ¢oncealéd it 
on that side. 

The hollow had not been touched by the sun that morning, and a drop 
of dew hung trembling in every one of the white and starry flowers that L 
sought. They looked so life-like and pure in the thick grass that I was 
reluctant to pull them at once, und sitting down on a fragment of Tock 
bedded in the turf, unconsciously dropped once more into a train of 
mournful thoughts. I do not know what length of time elapsed, but E 
was aroused by the sound of voices coming through the thicket overhead, 
and it seemed as if some persons were standing by the old log close be- 
yond, for the sbadow of two persons, a male and female, broke the net- 
work of sunshine flung through the hemlock boughs on the opposite bank. 
In the moody state of mind which oppressed me I had a nervous dfead 
of company, aad began to gather the blossoms in hast», determined to 
steal up the gorge unnoticed, and reiurn home. But my hand had scatce- 
P reached the first snowy tuft when it was arrested by the voice of Anne 

ayior. 

“ Why should you doubt what I have told you so often ?” it said, “did 
she not remain obstinate in her resentment till my letter arrived, inform- 
ing ber of your worth and station? Had love softened her pride—why 
did it not exhibit itself when you sought an explanation butriedly, so 
strenuously? Had you remained the poor dependant her dignity would 
nave held out longer I fancy!” 

There was reply, but so subdued that [ could neither distinguish the 
words, nor make myself quite certain of the person who spoke. But the 
next instant Anna spoke again slowly, and with distinct emphasis. 

« [f such are your doubts, such your feelings, we have but to say fare- 
well here, and after to-morrow, forever. I can witness your sacrifice 
and go firmly through my own.” , 

Again there was a reply, bat though I heard the language, the Voice 


that uttered it was so tremulous with struggling passions, that it sounded 


perfectly strange. 

ae No, Anna no, I cannot give you up! If I forget conscience, honor, 
everything—your love so wild, so passionate, aud your glorious beauty 
must be my excuse !’’ 

My eyes were fixed on the shadows, and though the two speakers re- 
mained hidden, their motions were revealed to me. An arm wag flung 
around the femele—both shadows were lost in one in an instant—then 
they flung far apart and disappeared altogether, as if some sudden fright 
had separated them. 

Who were they—rather who was he? 1 sprang up, caught a branch 
of the hemlock, and tried to climb the steep bank. The leaves and bark 
stripped off in my hand—I fell back, steggered dizzily a moment, and 
sprang towards the opening of the hollow, determined to confront the 
speakers, or at least satisfy myself as to their identity, But I bad 
scarcely advanced three paces when the woods became tumultuous with 
merry laughter, quick, eager footsteps sounded lightly on the turf, and 
when Lemerged from the gorge, Anna Taylor was surrounded by a group 
of girls laughing and talking carelessly as the most gleeful 
Warren was by her side, and for the & 
served that his brow was clouded, and | 


among them. 
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folding out of reach. It was not till © shower of white leaves was shaken 
off in the contest, that Kenworthy resigned the hand and gave me a view 
of bisface. It was flushed, and his dark eyes glittered with wild excite- 
ment. That might have veen from exercise. Again, all was doubt and 
suspicion in my mind. But { was determined to hear his voice while the 

i tones J bad just listened to were yet lingering in my ear. 1 
approeched him quietly. 

1 do not see Anna Clare,” I said, with all the indifference it was 
possible for one so anxious to assume. ‘‘ Have you left her in the or- 
ehard—or has she returned home ?”’ 

It might have been fancy, and if be did start when the name of his 
bride was uttered, it waz almost imperceptibly 

“Miss Clare,” he said, loeki 
that she was not in the group, “I don’s know, indeed—we thought you 
bad wandered away together. Have you been long in the woods?” 

There was something anxious in the expression of his face, as he asked 
the question that renewed my doubts. 
was gradually drawing toward us, had left off talking and seemed to be 
listening for my answer, though her face was turned another way. 


said, pointing to the clump of hemlocks. 

Anna Taylor turned quickly, gave me one keen glance and moved away, 

mot before | had caught a full view of her face. 
but once before, and that was when Anna Clare was taker lifeless 
the water in those very woods. 

After a moment's hesitation she walked toward the hemlocks, and look- 
fing down into the hollow through the branches, came back again. 

“ Those lovely white flowers,” she said, drawing me aside, “T should 
hike some for my hair to night. Let us stroll away and get them.”’ 

She put ber arm through mine and we went down into the hollow to- 
gether. Anna seated herself on the rock I had so lately occupied, and 
began to gather the blossoms into her lap. 

* And so you heard ali our little quarrel,” she said with a forced laugh, 
bending down till her face was entirely concealed. 

“ How—what quarrel?” I replied, completely surprised out of all 


presence of mind. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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the hall sent a fiood of brightness down the door yard walk beyond the 
gate, where e new carriage and a pair of beauuful greys which Kenwor- 
thy had ordered from the city, stood ready to convey the bridegroom and 
his bride to the second wedding. 

Aunt Clare had been dressed since three o'clock, and there she sat 
in her favorite corner, in adress of gray silk taken from the chest of 
drawers for the first time in twenty years, and with a bow of white satin 
riband looping back the transparent borders of her cap from one temple 
just enough to reveal a glimpse of the smooth gray hair parted beneath. 


| Now and then, one who had noticed the good old maid closely, might 


about as if to make himself certain | 


have seen the kerchief of snowy lace rise and fall slowly upon the bosom 
it covered, as if she had striven to suppress @ sigh which was bat render- 
ed more painful by the effort. Once or twice, when she thought herself 


| quite alone, tears came stealing one by one down her cheek, but if a foot- 


I also saw that Anna Taylor, who | 


“‘ Now, you only make strange of it to save my feelings, I know,” she | 


said, plucking up a tuft of blossoms by the root, and busying herself in 
wotangling a strawberry vine that had grown with them. ‘ Pray don’t 
Mention it to the girls. They would make fine gossip of a dispute on 
amy wedding day, bu: Warren is so unreasonable at times—” 

“ Warren !”’ said I, “ was it Mr. Warren you were talking with?” 

“ Why, who else can you suppose it was?” she replied quickly. 

“I don’t know, Heaven only does know what you are about, Anne 
‘but the language 1 heard was not such as you would be likely to use with 
Mr. Warren.” 

“‘T believe people are not very particular what language they employ 
am a lover’s quarrel,’ she replied with some impatience, ‘‘ 1 don’t know 
the words that | said, nor could you have heard half that I really did say, 
down here, ani through these thick hemlocks, unless indeed you took 
@ome especial pains for the purpose.” 

{ saw by the expression of her eye—for now she looked in my face— 
that she was only etiempting to learn the extent of my knowledge by this 
half charge. 

“ [ heard enough—and very unwillingly—to render me unhappy with 
doubt, nothing more,’ I said gravely, ‘1 do not know who the person 
was,” here her eyes brightened and she drew a quick breath—* but for 
Anne Clare’s sake—for your sake—I hope that it was Mr. Warren, as 
you say, and only a foolish love quarrel.” 

“It was nothing else, believe me !—but hark, they are calling for us 
all through the woods—let us make haste and put these lovely flowers 
im water, or they will be quite withered before evening.’ The strange 
girl gathered up her silk apron as she arose, and the next moment was 
exhibiting the snowy blossoms it contained to the troop of friends that 
hhad for several minutes been loudly caliing our names, and warning us 
bat it was time to go home. 

* Perfectly beautiful—den’t you think so?” 
Mr. Kenworthy, and holding up her apron that he might admire the con- 
tents. He bent bis head as if to inhale the fragrance which stole up 
from the mass of blossoms. I watched them keenly, and was certain 
that a few low words passed between them. Warren steod aloof, moody 


| and a black silk cloak flung over her bridal dress. 


step approached, she would take off her spectacles, and wipe the glasses 
hastily on the folded handkerchief in her lap. The minister—he who 
bad read the burial service of Anna White—came in as I was remarking 
these movements from the opposite room, where I had gone for the las: 


, time, to be certain that everything was ready for the ceremony. 
‘1 was down in the bottom garden ten minutes, perhaps more,” I | 


It was earlier than his hour, but our minister knew so: ing of the 
human heart, and felt, perhaps, that his support might be required by 


, an old and lone woman, about to part with the only object of her egrthiy 
I had never seen it so | 


love, even if the bereavement did come in the form of a splendid alliance. 
He took the old maid’s hand, she tried to smile, but the tears rained thick 
and fast from behind her spectacles, and as I went up stairs again her 
sobs came to my ear mingled with the mild low voice of our minister. 
There was something very touching in the sound, it was the very tender- 
ness of grief, and I was walking slowly up stairs, almost in tears mysel/, 
when the door of Mr. Kenwortby’s room opened and he looked out. 
was struck with the pallor of his face which, contrasted with the unusual 
brilliancy burning in his eyes, gave a sort of wildness to his appearance 
that startled me. 

““ Who was it that just came in?” he enquired, and I could hear thet 
his breath came thick and unsteadily. 

‘- The minister,” I said, trying to smile. 

“And where does a!) that sound of weeping come from *" 

“Tris aunt Clare, poor old woman, you know Anna is al! the relative 
she has on earth.” 

My words simple as they were, seemed to agitate him greatly. 
leaned against the door-frame and pressed a hand to his forehead. 
“ Are you ill?” L inquired, terrified by the expression of his mouth. 

He dropped his hand. 

“What makes you think so ?’’ he said, forcing a languid smile 

«You are very pale, and—and o* 

“Oh! it is only this white waistcoat,” he said, hastily interrupting me, 
and thrusting his hand beneath the garment of snowy silk that covered 
his bosom, he broke off with a start, for that instant there was a bustie 
in the hall, the gleam of white garments passing through, and the next 
moment Anna Taylor came hurriedly up the stairs with her bonnet on, 
Kenworthy looked 
earnestly at her as she came up; she returned his glance, reached forth 
her hand, and it seemed to me that he must have wrung it painfully. 

“« Warren will be here in an hour,”’ she said, “ I came early in order to 
be,useful.” Again I saw him press her hand before we passed on to the 
bridal chamber. 

Pure as the mind of its beautiful owner was that chamber in the old 
farm house. Drapery white and as if woven from drifted snow hung in 
a cloud over the bed, and was wreathed about the windows ina thousand 
wavy folds, with wild cherry blossoms and such spring garlands only as 
had no tinge of color to stain their bridal whiteness. The room was full 
of soft and delicious fragrance; and the fresh night wind which came 
sighing through the curtains only served to shake new odor from the 
opening buds entangled there. 

Anna Clare was standing before a looking-glass weaving the starry 


He 


| blossoms we had gathered for her in the morning among the braids of 


Anna was addressing | 


and silent, the very feature of a warm-hearted man forced into « quarrel | 


wn his wedding day. 
As we were returning home through the meadows, Anna Clare joined 
we from 8 footpath leading to the buria!-ground. A serene and not un- 


black hair coilea around her head—she dropped some of the flowers when 
we entered and met Anna Taylor near the door. 

“Tam so glad you came early,” she said, throwing her arms around 
Anna Taylor's neck, and pressing the damask cheek now balf averted 
with her lips. “How yeu tremble, Anna, I did not dream that you 
would be frightened. I thought it was only silly, timid creatures like 
me that gave way to nervousness at such times. Come sit down and je: 


| me take off your cloak and bonnet.” 


pleasant sadness seemed hanging about the sweet girl, but when she | 


caught Kenworthy’s eye, her face beamed all over with sudden smiles, 
and moving slightly forward she took his arm and enquired very gently 
if he had noticed or regretted her absence from the party. : 
was murmured in a low voice, but afier the first glance 
bridegroom avoided those of tt 
The evening came at last 
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backed chairs and the str 
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leven the kitchen was fragrant as a gar- 
The snow-ball trees and lilacs in the front yerd, beautiful with the 
first delicate garniture of their young leaves, were bathed in a flood of 


with apple blossoms | 


light that streamed through the frout windows, and a huge old lamp in | 


Anna Taylor sat down with her face from the light, and she seemed to 
breath with difficulty. 

“ Not yet,” she said, resisting Anna Clare’s attempt to untie her bon- 
net, “ my hair is arranged very nicely, and we bad better not put in the 
flowers till it is time to go down, they wither so easily.” 

« Well stand up and take off your cloak,” I said, “ we should all be 
dressed alike, you know, so let us see if everything is in keeping.” 
then flung aside the cloak and stood forth 
the rich folds of her satin dress: never did 
The color upon 
: and there was an unsettled 
ywering 


She hesitated a moment, 
where the light could fall on 
my eyes rest or » magnificently beautiful. 


her cheek was | faripe peac! 


briliiancy in her eyes t t made them perfectly overp 
said Anna Clare, stepping back, more fully 
it is no wonder Warren loves you 30. How 
you will both know 


*« How beautiful you are,’ 
to admire the superb git 
proud he will be of you, and how much of happiness 
in the old homestead.’ 


That rich color came and went on Anna Teylor’s cheek, and her lips 








trembied : she made @ broken answer and realy seemed so much ember- 
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rassed with thoughts of the solemn ceremony drawing nearer every mo- | 


ment, that her usua! self-possession had entirely departed. 

Anne Ciare turned to the toilet which stood beneath the little mirror, 
and 6 sbade of sweet mournfulness stole over her face aa she took a bou- 
quet of violets from a giass and divided it into three parte with her 
trembling fingers. 

“Some might think it a gloomy omen,” she said with a faint smile, 
“ ubat this, the day of our friend’s marriage, should be the anniversary of 
Anuea White's death. 

A superstitious thrill shot through my frame. I had forgotten the 
mournful cause, and yet shadows, mournful and gloomy, bad been hang- 


of ac imperfect memory. 
entirely forsovok her face, and she sat down shading its changes with her 
hand 

‘To me now,” continued Anna Clare, “ it is a beautiful thought that 
you and J, her dearest friends, should have our earthly love sanctified and 
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| Anna Taylor stopped speaking and stood pale and motionless while the 


eight rusty strokes were clanging through the house. The pause seemed 
to have given her composure and strength. She took the violets from 
Aone Clare, with a strange smile, and stepping to the mirror looked in 
as if anxious about the expression of her face. 

“] will put them in by and bye,’’ she said, taking up her cloak, 
must go down and see if father has come. 
pearl bracelet.” 

“ But we shall wear no pearls,” I said, “ and we were to dress sntire- 
ly alike, you know.”’ 

True,” she replied, with that strange smile again. folding the cloak 


“ I 
He promised to bring my 


| about her, “(I had forgotten, but still [ must get the bracelet, or father 
ing about me all day long as if my soul were faithful to the dead in spite | 


Anna Taylor started and trembled, the color | 


| ers fell to the carpet. 


rendered more holy on the anniversary of that day when she was admitted | 


to the perfect love of heaven. I thought of it all the morning while [ 
was at her grave—and it seems to me as if she were here even now—hber 


may injure is in his pocket.” 

“See how you-are crushing the violets in your hand,” I said hastily, 
for she had indeed clenched the frail things so tightly that they musthave 
stained her glove. 

“Have 11” she said, unclasping her fingers so abruptly that the flow- 
She bent as if to gather them up, then hastily 
rising, drew the cloak over her dress again, and said with the same wan 


| smile I had noticed so often during the evening—* you will have time to 


blessed spirit | mean—rejoicing in our happiness, and in the true faith | 


we have kept with each other.” 

The sweet girl paused a moment, and tears, not unhappy ones, 
trembled through her eye-lashes as she gazed upon the violets, as if the 
spirit of our friend were lingering amid their beauties. 

“ You remember,” she said, and now the tears seemed to flow back 
into ber soft voice, “‘ you remember the day when we sat together on the 


arrange them again before I come back.”’ 

Sue waiced for no answer but left the room, closing the door after her, 
and wallking very fast so long as we heard her footeteps in the passage. 
We drew on our gloves and sat dowa—Annse in the chair her sister bride 
had just occupied, and I against the open window, every moment expect- 
ing the return of our friend. It might not have been more than fifteen 


| minutes, though it seemed a full hour, when @ carriage swept up to the 


old rock afver you and I, dear Anna Taylor, had been a little unkind to | 


each other. The day when I first saw Mr. Kenworthy,” again she 
paused—a faint tinge came to her cheek, and a smile lighted up the tears 
that still lingered in her eyes. 

“ Do you remember your words that day Anna?” 

“ Now Heaven be merciful to me as lam faithful to you. 1 can 
never forget them, for they seemed to me a very solemn comfort, a kind 
of vow which I repeated to my own heart, and promised to keep like- 
wise, not for # day or an hour, but til! death. I shall never forget that 
day or that promise—how could 1? It was then that I saw him for the 
first time in my life, who is to me now more @ thousand times than life 
itself. It was that day es if whole years of existence were to be crowd- 
ed upon me at once—that I lay trembling for hours upon the verge of 
another world. You remember Low il) 1 was—but no one would believe 
how new, how beautiful existence became to me after that day. I 
thought of you a great deal in my ilness, Anna, and when you were so 
kind and watchful I reproached myself continually for having said any- 
thing to irritate you—so the moment | was wel! enough to go out I went 
to the old rock on my way to Anna White's grave. You remember the 
violets that choak up the little hollow close by, they were the first things 
that I saw after sitting down to rest in our old place. I gathered some 
of the roets and planted them on the upper part of poor Anna’s grave, 
just above the spot where her poor heart rested. While I was pressing 
the turf around the roots, the thoughts of your words on the rock came 


| ness was that aged face as it bent over the blushing girl. 


to my mind very forcibly, and I repeated them aloud, as if the dear slee- 


per below would witness the promise for me. When I came away it 
seemed as if | had written that promise in sweet blossoms on the heart 
of our departed friend, and as if the vivlets | had planted would perish 
in her dust if you or I ever broke the pledge we hed given.” 

1 could see through the tears that filled my own eyes, that the hand 
which Anna Taylor held to her face shock violently: she shrunk back 
and shuddered in the great easy chair, but our companion went on with- 
out looking up or seeming to notice her terrible agitation. 

“ This morning when you were all in search of flowers 1 thought of my 
violets, and went to the grave-yard. We had kept our promise, and my 
conscience told me that some few might be in blossom for our wedding 
day. You will hardly believe how important they seemed, or how still 
my heart kept beating with anxiety as 1 drew near the burial-groand.— 
The yellow sunshine fell about the grave, but the top was all wet with 
dew, for the head-stone had flung its shadow there till deep in the morn 
ing. I knelt down and parted the thick grass with my hands. They 
trembled at first, and I could not see very distinctly, fer I had begun to 
weep without knowing it. I shook the tears away and saw the whole 
ea flushed with violets in full blossom and wet with dew which still 

ung in drops all over their leaves. 
shine fell upon them and it seemed as if they had been weeping all night 
for the dead, and now broke inte a smile of welcome to our wedding 
day. I gathered these amid the sun and dew. We have kept oar pro- 
mise and need not fear them over our hearts to-night.” 


When I parted the grass, the sun- | 


The levely girl closed the thick lashes that trembled over her cheeks 
an instant when she ceased speaking, and coming cluse to me with a 
smile, placed a few of the violets in my bosom. Then turning to Anna 
Taylor, who still sat shrinking back in her chair, she dropped on one | 
knee, and was about to perform the same office for her sister bride; but 
the moment Anna Taylor felt the damp } s touch her neck, she start 
ed up with an exclamation that was almost a cry of terror, and pushed | 
the gentle girl away She saw our look tf amazement, and evide tly 
made a@ strong effurt to conquer her agitatior 

“ Not now,” she said, ‘not yet. You kaow I am a little supersti- 
tious.” 

At that instant the old kitchen clock warned us of the little time we 


In half an bour we should be called for the ceremony. 


‘ 


hed to spare 


gate, and after lifting the window drapery a liule 1 saw a young man 
spring out and come up the yard with a light step which could not be 
mistaken. 

“It is Warren,” I said, drawing near to Anna Clare, 
must come up pow or she will hardly be in time.” 

T suppose she wishes to be with her father as long as possible,” said 
Anna, while the faint hue of her cheeh glowed to a sich damask, for she 
heard Warren’s step on the staircase, and knew that he was going to 
Kenworthy’s room. We heard another soft step approaching our door. 
‘ She is coming now,” said Anna, rising as the door was gently pushed 
open. 

No—it was aunt Clare come to bless her child befere she became an- 
other's forever. How mild, and yet how expressive of troubled fond- 
No word was 
spoken, though the lips with which the old woman touched the forehead 
of her child, quivered as if the aff>ctions of her whole being were press- 
ing for utterance. 

‘« Bless me, aunt!’’ said the sweet bride, ‘‘ there is no one on earth to 
bless me but you.”’ 

‘“‘ God bless you, my child,” said the old woman in a voice that was 
low, but strangely distinct, “‘ God will bless you !” 

Anna lifted her arms as if to clasp the neck of her relative ; but the 
old lady put her gently back, for she heard steps in the passage—quick 
steps-~those of a man eager to reach his destination; and aunt Clare 
was not @ woman to indulge in scenes in the presence of persons whe 
might not understand them. 

There was a hurried knock, the door flew open on the instant, and 
Warren stood flushed and panting on the threshold. He gave a sharp 
giance round the chamber. 

“« Not here—where is she? where is he—Miss Taylor I mean?” he 
added, turning unfortunately first to aunt Clare, and then to me. 

“ She is below with her father,”’ I said. 

“ She is not below, nor is he in his chamber !” 

Before we could speak he had rushed down stairs—there was a tu- 
mult of voices below ; lights flashing through the yard and down the 
street. Deacon Taylor rushed into the chamber without knosking and 
out again; the tumult grew louder, and a carriage whirled from the gate 
—anc there stood that lone woman, with Anna Clare in her arms, mute 
as 4 statue, and almost as white. The bride had fainted, perhaps; not 
one could tell; for if we approached her, the poor aunt would wave us 
off with one hand, and gather that pale head to her bosom with the other, 
and poor Anna lay there like a babe stricken with death in its mother’s 
embrace. 

We left the room, one and all, for aunt Clare turned her face toward 
the door with a pleading look as if she desired to be alone. 

When I returned again the house was deserted and still as the grave. 
I crept up stairs with a heavy heart. The door to Kenworthy’s room 
was open, and I went in. He had taken nothing with him, not eves 
his dreasing-case. The light which be had been using was not one 
fourth consumed, and since it had been kindled had sacrificed the hap- 
piness of a human being. Strange—strange that the destiny of an im- 
mortal soul may be sealed forever in less time than is oceupied in burn- 


« His bride 
4 


g out e farthing candle! 
I we the bridal chamber: the windows were atill open, and every 
guzh of air that swept through came laden witt fragrance. Lights were 
rning in the heavy silver candlesticks which stood on the toilet as we 
had left them hours before, but the wicks were leng and crusted on the 
t } y as I pened the door and let in a fresh cur- 


rent of air. 


Nota sound was in the roor. 


I: seemed like a death chamber, for 
there upon the bed lay a human form rigid as marble, and to appear- 
ance quite as lifeless. I knew that it was Anne Clare, by the gleam of 


her satin dress which lay around her heavily and still, like the marble 
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folde which an artist sometimes throws over his recumbent statues. [ 


went around the bed—for she was lying on one side—and bent over the | 


sufferer, Her eyes were partly closed, the lids petfectly motionless, and 
the entire face so cold, that | should have thought her dead but for the 
bright vermillion tinge on her lips. I listened for her breath, there was 
no sound or motion—thow like it all was to diséolution save that unnatu- 
ral tinge of red—the star-like flowers seemed frozen in her hair, and the 


violets lay upon ber bosom as if they had been taken back and flung upon | 


the tomb-stone. No breath heaved them from whose sheiter they were 
gathered, or gave one flutter to their dark leaves. There they reposed, 
urple and still, over the heart which had throbbed ao fondly but a few 


before. The bridal gloves were still on the small and lifeless | 


hhands—the snow white slippers on ber fect. I: seemed as if they had 
dressed out @ corpse in mockery, and laid it upon Anna Clare's bridal 

After a timo it seemed to me that the violets moved. It might have 
been a breath of air passing uver them, but once more I bent down ago- 
nized with suspense, pressed those crimson lips with my own, and shrunk 
back with a shudder. They were moist and cold. That vivid red was 


a ridge of blood that had welled up to her mouth, drop by drop, even | 


when she did not seem to breathe. 

I looked about terrified by the loneliness that surrounded me. I heard 
some one coming up the yard, enter the ball and ascend the stairs with 
®@ mournful and measured step. It was poor aunt Clare. She had been 


forth dlone in search of a doctor, for in the confusion, all her neighbors | 


had left the house, supposing that enough to comfort the sufferers re- 
mained abuve stairs. The doctor was absent, and the 
came back as she supposed to her solitary watch. She moved round to 
where I was standing, and taking the sufferer’s hand drew off the glove 
and pressed it to ber lips and forehead and withered cheek. Then lay- 
ing it softly on the bed she drew me close to her side. 

“It it not written,” she said, in a solemn voice, “ that the sins of the 
father shall be visited upon the children even unto the third and fourth 


heart, lifeless as she is. 
ing paralyzed, weary and broken—with no future but the grave—no 
powers of feelirg which the events of life could arouse for an inetant. | 


was betrayed like her, and they who wronged me were her father and | 
A poor, whimsical old | 
maid—alone—alone, for she is dying, and [ have nothing left to love or 


my own sister—and now—now what am |? 


hate.” 


The old woman fell upon her knees and wept, till the sound of her | 


grief filled the chamber. 


“ Do not give way so—she will recover, she moved a moment since— | 
| begged him to proceed. Ask me any questions you please, Mr. Thatch- 


this is not death!’ 1 said, with a desperate effort to give consolation. 
“*God forbid that she ever breathes again,”’ said the old woman, lifting 


her face, which gleamed out stern and solemn through the tears that be- | 
dewed it. “Girl, girl, yeu little know what it is to creep broken-hearted | 


to the grave through a lapse of dull weary years; your soul drained of its 
best affections, bereft of all faith in human virtue—unloving—unloved. 
Oh; God ! it is misery, that when life is darkened, it will yet cling to 
ou, Kneel down, child, clasp your band with mine snd pray that the 
lan of that good young creature may break at once! Qh it is a dread- 
ful fate to feel its strings withering up one by one—a weary, weary fate 
—and pray for me; girl—for the old maid. 
if we could both go together. We have never been apart since she was 
a little belpiess child. What can I do when she is gone?” 
“Ant,” murmured @ faint voice from the bed, “don’t mourn so—I 
shall be better soon—don’t, don’t.”” Anna Clare opened her meek eyes 
and struggled feebly to rise, but she fell back faint and helpless again. 


the feebleness that crept over the poor old maid as she followed her 


child to the grave, her life ebbing away step by step with the failing | 


strength of my poor friend as a shadow diminishes with the substance ? 
T am sad aod agitated with dwelling on the mournful history. 

The next year [ stood alone on the old trysting rockh—stood alone by 
the graves of Anna White and Anna Clare. They were side by side, the 
wame Willow overshadowed the head-stones, and the violets had crept 
from one grave to the other, and woven a network of blossoms over both 
alike, and a few stray plants were spreading over the resting place of poor 
aunt Clare, for the graves were close together, and nothing but the date 
cut deep in the marble slabs mark the difference between the weary and 
the broken-hearted. ‘ 

Since that terrible wedding night [ have seen Anna Taylor and her 
husband, how and where I have no heart to say here. 
retribution of their own arts was following them close and sure. At some 
future time, perhaps, when Anna Taylor is dead and her history com- 
plete, the rest may be written. 

Warren ! they tell me has returned to his native village and settied 
down in the homestead. 
children at play, and that a sweet young matron is sometimes seen lean- 
ing upon his arm on a spring morning when the orchards are in bloom 


or sauntering idly at sunset by the “‘troat stream woods,” while the | 


children are gathering young wintergreen on the knolls, or treading dowa 
the young leaves in search of ground-birds nests. 


‘from Nashville, published in the Eveniag Post 
of Saturday, states that General Jackson is i very infirm health. He never 
leaves his room, and is emaciated to 


Gen. Jackson.—A letter fr 


roice and intellect appear 
unaffected, and the lightning tire of former years yet flashes in his eye. 


old woman | 





It would be a happy thing | 


Enough, that the | 


That the oak grove rings with the shouts of | 





BROTHER JONATHAN, 


ANOTHER MYSTERY! 


BY JOHN NEAL, 


Well sir, now that I know your object—Mary, my dear, you wil] find 
Sarah in the bieakfast-room, and you may take Margaret with you. New 
that [ know your object, sir, 1 am ready to answer your questions, with- 
But I must beg you to spare me the particulars ; they are 
too fieshin my mind, too strange, and altogether so distressing, that [ 
eannot bear even to think of them, with my dear children about me ; 
much less to talk of yhemto a perfect stranger. 

But the particulars Madam, are what I want, and must have. Aad 
as for my being a stranger—poh, poh !—let me assure you once for all, 
on the word of a gentleman, laying both hands upon his heart, that Lhave 
good reasons for what I am doing—bat I have not come here to satisfy 
an idle curiosity—and that I have some hope, not much to be sure, but 
some of being able to clear up the mystery, and vwurn the circumstances, 
about which [ have questioned you so earnestly, to your advantage and 
to that of your dear children; and finally madam—drawing a long breath 
and looking very serious—allow me to add, for your special comfort, that 
in other days I was no stranger to your husband, whatever I may have 
been to his wife—perhaps you have heard him speak of his friend 
Thatcher f 

Thatcher, sir!—not Moses Thatcher ! 

The same. 

Can it be possible! pray forgive me sir—and so! wiping her eyes— 


out reserve. 


generation. Thirty years ago I lay as she does now, with @ ctushed | after a short pause, and so! you are that Moses thatcher to whose exam- 


I awoke with the energies and hopes of my be- | 


ple and influence, from boyhood up, he professed to owe everything im 
life—nay life itself, I remember ; for he told me that you once threw 
yourself overboard to seve him, when he fell from the deck of a vessel 
entering the harbor, and at night, [ believe? 

The stranger bowed. 

My dear sir '—and her eyes filled, and for a moment there ber sweet 
mouth trembled and her very breathing changed ; and then, there was a 
sbort mournful silence ; and then she looked up with a patient smile, and 


er. Iacknowledge you, for the dearest friend of my poor husband ; the 
longesttried and the most faithful of the many that loved, and I hope, re- 
vered him; ask what you may, and I will answer you, as I would him, 
And then she started 
and trembled, and turned a hurried look at the door. 

Will you permit me, madam, said Mr. Thatcher, rising and stepping 
softly toward the door, as if to turn the key. 


were he sitting where you are, at this moment. 


Somewhat startled at his manner, and still more at the proposition, 


| the bereaved wife, rose hurriedly to prevent bim—oa her way to the door, 


they met—their hands touched for a moment—a single moment only— 


| yet she blushed and faltered—and her eyelashes drooped—and she sask 


| into the nearest chair, and covered her face with her hands. 
But why should my pen dwell upon that painful scene, why describe | 


Forgive me, I beseech you, continued Mr. Thatcher, after securing the 
door. { have much to say—much tohear—and wouldn’t be interrupted 
forthe world, before we get through ; drawing nearer, as he spoke, and 
slow!s zca‘ing himself by ber side. On your answers to the questions, 
I have to put you, everything depends. I have no time to lose—my ship 
is under weigh—and, there is no third person alive now, whom I could 
tolerate for a witness—attempting to take her hand, very gently and 
soothingly as he spoke. Forgive me Fanny !—Mrs. Bray !—Madam ! 
[ had forgotten myself! he added, as the fair mourner started up, and 
without speaking a word, went tothe door, and unlocking it, called 
Mary! Mary! 

On your life, madam! I charge you ! cried the stranger, stepping be- 
tween her and the door. If you ever hope to see your husband alive—I 
charge you '— 

Alive, air! 

Yes madam, alive ! Nay, if you ever hope to fathom the terrible mys- 
tery that has driven you apart—alive or dead—suffer no third person to 
be present at our interview ; not even your own child, Mary. 

Mc. Thatcher !—if you are Mr. Thatcher—answered the lady, in 
whisper hardly above her breath—what am I to think of your behavior? 
As the dearest friend of my poor husband—as a man of whose oddities 


rebeashiniand tebe. the benenaveds | I have heard before, I am williag to overlook much—to forgive much in 
nere dbone. He has asevere | 


| your strange manners—but you will excuse me, if 


I insist upon leaving 


the door unfastened—here Mary entered, and perhaps too—Mary, my 
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leve, you may go back, and hear Margaret’s lesson, while Sarah finishes 
her drawing—when you are wanted, I shall touch the bell. 

Pray madam, continued Mr. Thatcher who had been walking about | 
the room, with his hands behind him, his eyes fixed upon the wall, and 
his mouth awry—the man was evidently working his passage—pray ma- 
dam, what are you afraid of, that you are so unwilling to have the door 
fastened, while we are together ? 

Afraid of ! 

Yes madam ! of yourself, or me ? 

Sir !—of neither ! 

Very well. You have answered my first question, direct and to the 
point; and notwithstanding all I have heard of you, like a woman of 
sense, Why did you send Mary and Margaret away? Why turn your 
eyes to the door so anxiously after they were gone ? and why provide so 
early for the continued absence of Sarah—who the plague is Sarah? _ 

Is the man mad, thought poor Mrs. Bray, nevertheless I may as well 
humor him ; for, of a truth, if he is the Mr. Thatcher, poor Fred used to 
tell such stories about, nothing he could say or do ought to appear strange 
teme. And thereupon, she answered—with a slight change of voice to be 
sure, but so as to be well understood—why air,to tell you the truth, I turn- 
ed my eyes to the door, thinking I hearda step, and wishing to give time- 
ly notice that I was engaged. I sent my two children out of the room 
sir, because I did not wish to have them reminded by a stranger of the 
loss they had met with. Every heart knows its own bitterness,Mr. Thatch- 





ther, nor hear his name mentioned, without tears. Every bouk, every 
paper, and all the chairs in the room he last occupied, (which we call 
the study) remain just as he left them, and we never open the door 
without a vague notion that we may fiad him sitting there, just as where 
we saw bim last ; with his pen lifted, and the paper lying before him 
which he left unfinished—a stery, 1 believe—though I never have had 
the heart to see for myself, 

Humph !—But you haven't answered the whole of my question. Who 
the plague is Sarah ? 

A young cousin from New York, on a visit to our oldest daughter. 

Sarah ?—Sarah ?7—what cousin Serah can you possibly have at New 
York 7 

Mrs. Bray smiled. The man certainly appeared to know a good des) 
about her relations. 

Not a child of your uncle Charles, hey? 
that ever I heard of ? 

Weill! thought Mrs. Bray, drawing up a chair, and making him a 
sign tobe seated ; if I had any doubt before, [ can have none hereafter, 
about the identity of Mr. Moses Thatcher, with the inquisitive gentle- 
man before me. That is so like him! 

You have heard my questions—why don’t you answer them? conti- 
need Mr. Thatcher—taking another turn about the room, and throwing 
up his coat-flaps with a jerk, every time he wheeled, in passing the fire. 

You areright Mr. Thatcher. The child was named Fanny, after a 
grandmother ; and they called her so, till she came here, when to avoid 
the confusion, always happeming when he spoke to us, (for he always 
called me Fanny) my poor husband—poor dear Fred !—insisted upon 
calling her Sarah. 

Poor thing ! how did she bear it ! 

Charmingly—after the first few days, though she pouted a little at first 
—and we caught her making mouths at herself, two or three times when 


No Sarah in that family 





ed, and began capering. about the room, with his hands under his coat- 
flaps, and his eyes fixed upon the ceiling—good '—excellent !—and then 
he came to a full stop right in front of the lady’s chair, who was just 
getting ready for a scream ; good !—excellent !—that’s the third ques 
tion, and now I have won the wager! Hurrah !—and then, as if sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he added, with unspeakable solemnity—Do 
you know madam ?—but that’s a question you needn’t enswer; it hes 
nothing to do with the business I came upon; de you know that you are. 
the only woman I ever knew in my life—or ever heard of—that could 
answer a question? So much for having been the wife of a man of 
sense. Didn’t 1 tellihim so? Didn’t I say to him—sir, said I—if whet 


| you say of ber ia true, leave her to me—I shall find ber out: three words 


sre enough—just three questions, and I shall be satisfied—hurrah! 
And now—dropping into a chair—now to business. You have stood the 
trial, to my perfect satisfaction; and verily, verily, you shall have your 
reward. Mark me! Moses Thatcher says you shall have your rs»ward— 
that’s enough ! 

Sir—Mr. Thatcher! I am afraid I do rot perfectly understand you, 

Of course you don’t—how should you? But turn about’s fair play. 
Before I go any further, just do me the favor to ask me three plain 
questions—the plainest you can think of—and see if I dont do as I 
would be done by—that’s all—after which 1’l) come to the point, as you 
call it. There! there!—poh! poh !—let the bell alone, if you please; 


| what are you afiaid of? Are you ready? 
er—and young as these children are, they cannot speak of their lost fa- | 


I am. 

Begin. 

Are you the Moses Thatcher you pretend to be—the first friend of my 
late husband, Frederick Bray ? 

Iam. And if you want the proof, Ii] repeat a passage from his own 
love-letters to you. 

He never wrote me a love-letter in his life. 

Humph. From one of yours to him, then. 

Nor did I ever write one to him. 

Nevertheless, 1 can tell you many things which nobody alive but him- 
self and you are supposed to know. Have you forgotten your wed- 
ding ring ? 

My wedding ring ! 

The wedding ring he gave you? 

He never gave me a wedding ring, sir. 

Who said he did! That wedding ring, I said—~ah, ha! 

But I never had a wedding ring sir! and this of itself is enough to 
satisfy me. Shall I trouble you to touch the bell, sir? 


Certainly. madam. That's your second question, I take it. Now for 
the third. 


The bell rang; the door flew open, and in came Sarah and Mary, 
followed by little Margaret, dragging a sluttish-looking, small-faced doll, 
after her, nearly as big as herself. 

You had not finished, madam, added Mr. Thatcher, with a manner so 


| courtly and self-possessed, that, for her life, the poor woman could not 


we called her Sarah. But she’s a nice good tempered child,and doesn’t | 


mind it now. 


Very well. Now I have some hopes of you. Do you know Madam? 


Seizing a chair, and placing it exactly in front of the half-frightened wo- 


man; and sitting down so close to her, that their knees touched ; and the 
lady drew back with a flush upon her temples—do you know madam ? 
fetching her a slap, at which the lady drew still further back, and half 
jumy ed out of her chair—dc you know madam ? or shall I call you Mrs 
Bray, Frances—or—Fanny, after the fashion of poor dear Fred, as 
you call h ? 

For God’s sake, sir ' donot talk ab husband in that ma ? 
¢ bear and again her beau eyes filled, and her mouth trem 
bled worse thar r—call me what you please, I leave that to your own 
nc of propriety sir ; alll wish is, that you would come to the point 
and relieve me f 


from the dreadful suspense I am in. 


Certainly !—nothing more reasonable !—and 





finish what she was about to say. What I said of your wedding ring is 
enough to satisfy you of what, madam. 

That you are an impostor, sir—glancing at the open door, at which 
her father had just appeared, shaking the snow from his outer-coat, and. 
saying, as he entered, and flung down his cap—Well! what's done? 
—what is the matter here ? 

High! there's grampa! How d’ye do, grampa! shouted Margaret, 
running and jumping about his neck, and kissing him with all her might, 
till be gasped for breath, and was obliged to shake her off. 

So it is, I declare! What a terrible snow-storm! cried Mary. How 
do, grandpa ! 

Give me your cap, uncle, said Sarah—and take this arm-chair. 
Jemmy, run! and get the checker-board—and call your 
what was I thinking of! 


Ran, 
Bless me! 





" Just going to bid him call father, wasn’t you ? whispered Margaret, 


, [knew you were—sobbing as if her little heart would break, before she 
had finished; and slipping down out of hec grandfather's arms, and run- 
ning off to her mother, and burying her face in her lap. 


Oh, father, cried Mrs. Bray, Lam ao glad you've come! Here’s a 
man been trying to pass himself off upon me for the dearest friend of 


poor Fred. Mr. Thatcher. 


Not Moses Thatcher, of North Vassalboro, hey? looking hard at the 


up the gentlersan jump- / stranger. 
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The same, sir, at your service. How d’ye do’ Called at your house | 
on my way here—wanted to see yeu. Great band at checkers, I'm 
told. Like to play a game with you—come a pnrpose. Your daughter, 
there’s no fool: but I say, ma’am—turning to Mrs. Bray—I say, though 
—you haint propounded that third question yet. ‘Spose you do it now, 
in the presence of your father—and let us see what we can make of it; 
he’s first chop, they say, at vulgar fractions, and so am I—and I don’t 
care who knows it. 

‘Bhe father glanced at his daughter, and then at the children, as if 
undetermined whether to pitch the gentleman through the window, or to 
try him a little first, with a game of checkers. 

All ready, ma’am? continued Mr. Thatcher 
last question—the last, mind you. 

Better humor him a few minutes—whispered her father, as he drew 
up a chair, somewhat by stealth, between the stranger and the family ; 
making @ sign to Jemmy to stand by for a row 

Well, then, to obleegs you, father—my third question shall be this: 
Are you mad? 

At your service, madam—bowing very low—mad as a Marck hare. 
But your busband is madder than I—else he never would have made 
such a bet with me, and you'd never a seen me here. 

" My husband! when!—where! What bet, sir! In merey, speak! 
father! dear father—make the strange man explain himself! 

That’s it!—hurrah! Fair and softly, madam. You have asked all 
the questions [ promised to answer. 


Now for your third and 


It’s now my turn. Answer mine, 
honestly and sincerely, like a sensible woman, as you are; and after you 
Get through, I'll answer you everything. I'll even promise to tell you 
where your husband is—and how he came to make the bet which has 
brought me here. 

The poor, half distracted wife caught at hor father’s arm, snd stood 
staring at the stranger, as if she believed every word he uttered; while 
Sarah and Mary and Margaret huddled about the knees of grandpa, half 
wild with terror, and Jemmy stood watching them, with flashing eyes, and 
a face growing paler and paler at every breath he drew. 

We must humor the man—repeated the father. Take a chair, Mr 
Thatcher; [ have heard of you before. Mr. Bray and you were old 
friends, I believe, while both were behind the counter; and if [ remem- 
ber rightly, you saved his life at the Androscoggin Falls omce, just as he 
was going over the pitch. 

The stranger bowed; nnd the wife stared—and the children look- 


ed first at their grandfather, and then at their mother, in breathless 
awe. 


Yes, sir—couldn't swim my own length at the time; dived under him 
—took him on my back, and shot up, right eend first, like a log ia a 
freshet. Poor Bray! learnt checkers o’ me; match for you at that, hey? 
What'll you please to drink? 

I never drink —answered the wary grandfather. 

Thank ye for a chaw, then? 

Whereupon Grandfather drew forth a junk of the real genuine, whit- 
tled off a mouthful, and reached it to the stranger. 

All right, said he, dropping into a chair; and now, marm, to business. 
I shall put my questions, and you may answer them or not, just as you 
like. Only, if you ever hope to see your husband alive, or wish te have 
the mystery cleared up—the freer and franker you are, the better—that's 
all. Are you ready? 

I am—proceed. 

Was your husband much in debt, at the time of bis disappearance? 

Not to my knowledge—certainly not to amy considerable amount: was 
he, father 1 

No: Mr. Bray had property enough to satisfy any reasonable man of 
his age—and owed no more than he could easily pay. 

Right !—Had he much money with him? 

Very little, I believe; perhaps a hundred dollars or so—not more. 

Good! Was he under any—I’ll be plain with you, madam—was he 
under any other woman's influence? You understand me—with a wink. 


The poor wife turned pale as death; and refused to answer, till urged 
by her father. 


No, sir—neither man cor woman had any power over him, im opposi- 
tion to his duty. 


Fiddlestick’s end! Flavé you heard from him, or of him, since he 
disappeared 1 


Not syllable—tbat isto say 
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And up to this hour—interrrupting her—you don’t know whether be 
is in the land of the living or not? 

The poor wife began to sob. And the father answered no—impatiently 
and sternly—no 

How wonderful! continned Mr. Thatcher—how past all belief: but 
be comforted, dear mourner—and up he jumped, and took another turn 
the whole length of the parlors—throwing his coat-flaps higher and high- 
er, at every hitch—and you too, dear children, be of good cheer. I knew 
your father—J know him now !—and if your mother will but bear with 
me a few minutes longer, I'll put her in the way of seeing bim alive, 
betore a month is over. What d'ye think o’ that, hey! 

A scream of joy from the children—locked hands lifted in prayer and 
thankfulness; and streaming eyes wete the only answer. Again the 
door opened, and grandmother entered, followed by William and Lizzy 
—and there they all stood just inside the door, stock still with astonish- 
ment, staring at the stranger, and wondering what had happened. 

Madam—sit you down, in that chair. I wil! seat myself here. Tell 
me exactly, without disguise or reserve, what preceded the strange dis- 
appearance of your husband?’—how he behaved just before and at the 
time '—whether you saw anything unusual ia bis language, or look or 
dress that day?—and lastly, whether yeu yourself, or any of you, have 
any suspicion of where he is, or what drove him away—or whether he is 
alive or dead ? 

Shall [, father-—said Mrs. Bray—mother, shal! [7 

Certainly—why not? Be seated children. 

Tell Norah not to bring in tea till [ring for it—continued Mrs. Bray— 
and ask Nancy to mind the door. Where's Stimmy? 

Here I be, aunty ! 

And Hally, where's he? 

Long o’ Glimmy, aunty. 

Well, well—go out into the kitchen with Glimmy, and ask Norah te 
give you your suppers, and get you ready to go with Susan. She'll be 
here with the sleigh, soon; I expect her every minuta. 

I want to eat supper long o’ you, aunty ! 

No. my dear: we shan't have supper for a long while; you have to go 
to bed early, and we are waiting for your father and mother. 

Mcther ain’t a comin’ to-night; I heard her say so! shouted Hally 

Aint a comin’—ha, ha, ba! screamed Moggy 

Hush saucebox !—why isn’t your mother coming, dear? 

Cause the baby won't let her—he hangs on like fun when she wants te 
go away an’ leave him—cried Stimmy 

Well, madam—said Mr. Thatcher—if you are done with the little 
folks, I should be glad to have my answer—clear out you young rascals ! 

Bow, wow '—wow, wow! 

What dog is that! where is he! turn him out—said the grandfather 
looking about with surprise. 

Maybe's ‘tis a mad dog! whispered Mary—I saw him lying on the 
mat by the door. 

The very dog father shot, I'll be bound, added Moggy—he Meche ! 

Hush, hush children; the dog belongs to the gentleman I suppose. 
Margaret go with Hall and Stimmy into the kitchen, and tell Norah 
to give them their suppers and get them ready; and you may stay with 
them dear, and try to amuse them. 

Litthe Mogey looked up with imploring eyes—for she longed te know 
what the stranger wanted, and was half crazy to understand what was 
going forward, from the moment she heard father’s name mentioned; but 
she obeyed nevertheless, and not only without a murmur, but cheerfully. 

The children gone, the family seated, the whole house still, Mrs. Bray, 
who took care to sit with her face turned away from the lamp, proceeded 
as follows: 

It seems to me but yesterday, sir, that we were all sitting together 
and waiting for my husband tocometo dinner. It was already past four, 
and we were wondering what could bave detained him ; for when he left 
us in the morning, as the snow had already begun to fall in prodigious 
quantities—it was the first storm of the season, and by far the heaviest 
—we had azreed to have dinner and tee together, as we do perhaps half 
a dosen times in the course of a winter, and to have them both on the 
table at four. 

Dinner and supper both, madam? 


Dinner with coffee, six; that is all I mean, by having both meals at 
once. 


Go on, madam. 














Well, sir—it was already pas: four; a full quarter past, I believe, by 
that very clock you see there (pointing to the mantelpiece) when 1 heard 
my busband’s step, coming through the back entry, and stamping off the 
snow ; and then stopping at the hat-stand in the front eutry tu hang up 
his cloak—my husband was « very particular man, sir. I bad just onder- 
ed the dinner to be dished, when the door opened, and in he came— 
looking just as usual, for aught that I observed at the time, though we 
remembered, after it was all over, and we began to think over what had 
happened, that there was a something strange in his look—a sort of 
melancholy smile upoa his face, when he came toward us and took the 
warm dressing-gown and slippers, that Mary had got ready for him ; but 
nothing was thought of it, at the time—nor indeed for two or three days 
afver he disappeared, till our youngest child spoke of his being so serrow- 
ful the last time he played and romped with her. 

Mournful, mother, not sorrowful; whispered Mary. 

You are right, my dear. She called it a mournful smile—and said it 
made me cry to think ef it. However—nothing happened—til! 1 found 
him making signs first te one of the children and then to another, and 
finally to me. Supposing he had some frolic in view, I began to make 
signe at him ; but he grew very serious, and pointing at the urn you see 
there on the sideboard, he seemed to wish our boy to go to it for some 
purpose. Poor Jemmy! he couldn’t understand his father ; but kept 
ing to the door—to the closet, and to the table—now taking up the 
lamp, and now a book—and saying—I don’t understand you father, 1 
don’t know what you mean, til] his father lost all patience with him, and 
seizing him gently by the collar, led him up to the sideboard, and showed 
him « newspaper behind the urn, and then pulled it out with an expres- 
sion of peevishness, and slapped him over the face with it, not angrily, 
but more as if pretending to be angry. All this time he had never open- 
ed bis mouth—and we were not a little puzzled about the newspaper, 
till it came to be explained afterwards. It seems that Mr. Bray had 
carried the paper down to the office with him in the morning, and that 
he had given it to James to bring back, under a notion that | had not 
read it, and when he entered the room, and found it in the place where 
the newspapers were always put away, which were intended to go down 
to his grandmothers, he supposed the poor boy had forgotten bis errand ; 
while the fact was that | had read the paper in the morning, without 
Mr. Bray's knowledge; and when Jemmy brought it back to me, a few 
minutes before his father entered, I told him to put it behind the urn. 
His father finding it there when he first came in, would hear of no ex- 
planation, either from me or frem the poor boy; but continued making 
signe for the paper, till finding the child could not understand him, he 
sppeared to grow angry with himself, and like a poor mute as he pre- 
tended to be, to have something on hie mind which he wanted us to 
know. I hope I do not weary you, sir. 

Pho—pshaw—rigmarole! muttered Mr. Thatcher; go on, will ye! 

I supposed you wanted the particulars, from what you said, Mr. 
Thatcher. 

So I do ma’am; the more particular the better. I have my reasons, 
as you will see by and by. And so your husband never spoke e word al! 
this time? 

No, sir—not eo single word, from the first moment he entered the 
house, until he left it. Even at the table, he did everything by signs; 
and we all enjoyed it—the children especially—wondering at the aptitude 
of what he used to call the only universal language, and amazed at our 
own ability to understand him. 

But how do you know that you did understand him? 

By his countenance. He would nod and smile encouragingly when we 
were right, and shake his head if we were wrong, until we bad got into 
tue path; when his look would brighten up again. In short, sir, we 
got through the dinner just as if he had been what he pretended to be— 
both deaf and dumb. 

Go on, madam—what ails you? 

Indeed, sir—I hardly know. 
of thet 


This dreadful night reminds me so much 





the same blustering wind—the same heavy drifting snow— 
the very hour indeed—for you see it is near six now; and it was just 
about sia when he left us—we don’: know exactly the time, for we never 
missed him, 1 should think, for perhaps o quarter of an hour after be 
had left the room. 


Indeed !—what a memory she has to be sure! go on, madam. 


The first thing that called my stteation to it, was hearing our youngest 
child say where's father? 
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We all looked up—and then at one another; and the two younge” 
children began to giggle. After waiting a few moments, I passed 
through the entry, under some pretence ov other, hardly willing to ac- 
knowledge to myself that I felt any uneasiness—when [—I declare I 
cannot go on!—father you must finish it for me ! 

Poh—fiddlestick !—tel! it yourself Mrs. Bray: more depends upoa 
your telling it, than you are now aware of. Thue fur you have told the 
truuh— 

The truth sir! What do you mean? 

Just what I say—the truth madam; the simple truth; and you will 
be thankful enough for it hereafter, | promise you—go on, madam 

Well sir—if you insist upon it, I will. After a few minutes, my son 
whispered to me that he thought he remembered hearing the front 
door shut; and it was most likely that his father had stepped into Mr, 
Winsiow's, our next door neighbor. What! in his dreasing-gown and 
cloth slippers! and through such a deep snow, said I— Impossible my boy! 
and this reminded me of going to the hat-stand, to see what he had taken 
away. I missed his cloak and fur cap immediately—and began looking 
for the embroidered slippers, under a notion that he might have left 
them somewhere, and for a pair of boots from the cellarway, perhaps, and 
stolen off through the deep snow, to set us wondering how he could have 
managed it. But on opening the door—not a track was to be seen.— 
This—I acknowledge startled me—and yet, for my life, I could not have 
told why. He had not been gone above twenty or thirty minutes—ia 
that we all agreed—and though he had never passed an hour away fiom 
his family after night-fall, except on certain public occasions—what was 
there so very alarming in an wbsence of twenty or thirty minutes? Still 
—account for it, as you may—my heart died within me, and when my 
poor boy proposed to shovel a path to Mr. Winslow's, that I might go 
in—I felt assured, just as much #9, as if I could look through the parti 
tion wall that separated our houses—perfectly assured—that my hue 
band was not there and had not been there. Nevertheless, that I might 
keep up appearances with myseii a little while longer—I pretended to 
jJangh—don’t cry, my daughier! James! James! you ought to be more 
of a man—and your sister ought to set you a better example—hnsb, 
bush, Moggy!—in a word—sir—from that day to this, I have never 
set eyes upon my dear husband—nor do | know whether he is living or 
dead—or what became ef him. Father of mercies! let me not go 

! 
an mad! sweet Heaven!” echoed the stranger—wiping his eyes 
with the cuff of his coat, and patting master Jemmy on the back, as be 
added, but you may have heard of him—or from him ? 

This question was put so pointedly, that Mrs. Bray wae obliged to ap- 
peal to her father. Some whispering followed—a short hurried consul- 
tstion—and then she replied, 

You must know all. Two days after he disappeared, thie paper— 
taking a bit of paper from a little pocket-book—tbis paper wee found by 
Norah, one of our gitls, under the mat in the entry. 1 will read, it if 
you please—— 

Allow me to read it, madam. 

Excuse me—I wouldn’t part with it for the world. 

I only want to see the hand-writing, ma’am. 

Shall I father? 

Read it first, and then if the gentleman insiews on seeing it, we'll de- 
termine the question. 

Is it in the hand writing of your husband, ma’am? 

No sir—nor do I know whose hand writing it is. Bug upon the corner 
1 see his initials in pencil, and upon them, and them only, I found my 
hope of seeing him again. That they were written by him I feel sure— 
and they. are now my only comfort. 

Read it ma’am. 

Mrs. Bray read as follows. ‘Be quiet—keep your own counsel, make 
no stir,and you have nothing to fear. But otherwise——you bave heard 
of Morgan.” The letters F. B., you will find here, sir, pointing. 

So!—you have heard of Morgan. A pretty significant intimation, f 
confess—Allow me to look et the band writing, if you please. 

With all my heart—father ! 

Her father took the hint, and putting on his spectacles, and holding 
the paper before ihe face of the whimsical stranger, stood there waiting 
for bim to speak. 

Ali right, said be, at last. You eres woman of truth. Your husband 
's no fool;—and you are one of a thousand—that’s hie band writing—th, 
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initials I mean—mark my words, you shall see him again—as sure a 
my name is Moses Thatcher. 

But when sir, when? 

Within a month! 

And alive? 

Alive madam—and alive like to be. 

And where is be? 

That's telling. 

Oh—for the love of Heaven do tell me if you know! 

If t know !—pretty language after what | have told you. 

Oh sir! where is he !—as you hope for mercy yourself, tell me where 
he is? 

He is in a lunatic Hospital, ma'am, And saying this, he vanished— 


leaving the whole party overwhelmed with consternation. 


THE MYSTERY CLEARED UP! 


But mother—why don’t we keep Christmas? 

I wish I could tell you, my dear boy. I: is a dey that well deserves 
to be kept throughout the world—so your father used to say—and ought 
to be regarded by the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, the great 
Teacher of I'ruth, as a sort of Sabbath for the nationsa—a yearly Sabbath 
for Christians throughout the world. 

A yearly Sabbath—I doo’t understand that, said Mary, how can, that 
be, mother ?—I elways thought a Sabbath meant a seventh day, as g-and- 
raother calls it. 

Hark—somebody’s at the door. 

It’s Hally aad Stimmy—L know their voices! I hear Summy’s laugh! 
Oh how giad Lam! cried little Moggy, jumping up in a hurry and empty- 
ing a lap full of baby things upon the carpet, and tumbling over ber huge 
doll on her way to the door—It is! it is! here they are, mother! 
in Hally! come in Stimmy ! bless the little darlings! 

What have you got there Stimmy—bring it to me dear. 

It’s a letter for 00, aunty—a man topped me at the door, and div it to 
me, and made me promise to div it to 00, aunty—inio oo own hands, he 
did, 

Mrs. Bray snatched the letter—looked at the hand wiiting—tore it 
open—tried:to read it—trembled violently—struggled a moment with 
herself—gasped for breath—and then uttering a faint cry, fell upon her 


knees, with herclasped hands lifted te Heaven, and her eyes streaming | 


with tears. 

What's the matter with mother! cried Jemmy, springing to her side, 
and trying tu lift her up, as the other children gathered about her—Mar- 
garet sobbing—Mary half frightened to death—and poor Sarah standing 
stock still and staring at her. 

Come bustle, there! bustie! if you want a sleigh ride! 

Halloo! thera’s.grampa! and there's the sleigh too, and there barb! I 
bear the bells jingling! don’t oo! shouted Stimmy, as the door flew open 
and the father of Mrs. Bray entered, mufiled up to the eyes, expecting to 
find all the little ones ready fur a good romping sleigh ride over ten thou- 
sand glittering hillocks of snow. High!—what's to pay now? said he— 
stopping short in the middle of the room, with all the children clustering 
about him like bees——What's the matter Fanny? Anybody hurt— 
where's mother? 

Oh, father—read that! cried Mrs. Biay, springing to her feet and 
holding up the letter before his face—read that, and tell me if 1 may be- 
lieve my own senses. 

Her father making a sign to her to be seated, drew forth his specta- 
cles, mounted them, without a sign of hurry or trepidation, and having 


read the letter through and through, and examined and re-examined the | 


signature and the superscription, and the hand writing within, reached 
it back to her without saying a werd. 

Well fether—catching her breath and turning deadly pale—what do 
you think ? 

Think—I don't know what to think—theres no date you see, and— 
and—to tel! you the truth, although I think the hand writing resembles 
his, I am afraid it will turn out to be nothing more than a silly hoax. 

Resembleshis, father!—oh I could swear to it among ten thousand— 
it must be his: and if [ live till Christmas, he shall see that the sacred 
instinct of a wife is not to be deceived. Father—look at me!—but dc 
not look at me as if you thought I was going distracted—lI feel sure, per- 
fectly sure, that Frederick is alive, and that we shall meet again at 


| father! 


come | 
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Christmas—the hand writing I would swear to—T! cannot be mistaken— 


That awful man 
was & prophet—and whether a madman or a fvol, I care not, he prophe- 


do not try to undeceive me, I will not be undeceived. 


| sied the truth, and my heart leaped in my bosum, like her's of old when 


the angel spoke to her and vanished 

By this time the children were all wide awake to know the truth—all 
erying and laughing together, and tugging at her dress, and shouting, 
father! uncle! uncle! aunty! aunty! and mother! mother! 
In three days more—only three days; oh, what an age it will seem to 
Be prepared, father 


—and you, my dear children—be you also prepared. 


us! we may look for the fu'filment of the promise. 
As sure as there 
3 a God in Heaven, we shall meet your father on Christmas day— 
Hush!—I hear a footfall upon the platform—hu-h—husb. 

At this moment, Mary who happened to have her eyes turned toward 
the window, started back, and threw up her arms with a wild cry—a step 


is heard at the outer door—a scream of joy !—another ! and another !— 
and lo, the inner door springs wide open, and the husband and wife are 
together once more, afcer a whole year of separation ! and clinging to each 
gathered about 
them, and all sobbing and laughing as if their very hearts would burst— 
the father of Mrs. Bray holding himself aloof; and wondering at all he 
saw, as if he doubted the evidence of his own senses ; and her mother, 
and Margaret, and William, who had just arrived, sat wondering at al! they 


other in speechless silence, with all thei- liitle family 


saw, and trying to understand it, and the whole neighborhood through 
which the lost man had journeyed on his way back—were gather- 
ed within the house and about the steps, and whispering together as if 
they had cornered an apparition, or expected the skies to fall. 

Good people, said the grandfather, coming first to his senses, and shut- 
ting the door, very gently—very—in the faces of the multitude—we are 
greatly obliged to you. Mr. Bray has returned—alive and well—and 
after to-morrow, or next day, at furthest, we'll be glad to see you. At pre- 
sent, he needs refreshment and sleep, having travelled a great way, and 
a here the dour being shut and double-locked, tha good man’s voice 
died away in asort of good-natured half-anxious growl. 

The delirium of a first meeting over—the husband pulled his wife into 
a ohair by his side, and taking the youngest daughter into his lap, and 
placing the whole family ina circle about him, answered all their ten 
thousand questions at once, by telling them where he had been for the last 
twelvemonth. Many and many a time, he had to stop and leek about 
him, and check their sobs, and wipe away the tears of thankfulness, that 
streamed from all their eyes—again and again his lips moved in silent 
prayer—as he looked upon them by turns, and blessed them with all a 
father’s love—and more than once did he gather his beloved and faithful 


wife into his bosom, as he thought of all she must have suffered, with no 


| earthly friend to comfort her. 


My story, said he, is almost too strange for belief, and but for the case 
of poor Morgan, who disappeared all at once from the midst of the men 
he was talking with, as if the earth had opened aad swallowed him upat 
mid-day, and was nover heard of more, i¢ would be looked upon as the 
dreaming of a lunatic. 

Morgan !—a lunatic !—a visible shudder passed over the pale forehead 
of the wife, and she looked into the eyes of her husband with a stil! deep- 
eranxiety. The stranger had muttered the name of Morgan—could it be 
that they were really acquainted ; and that her husband had been ia a lu- 
natic hospital ? 

You have not forgotten the night—or, if you have, my dear wife, I 
Bray—when I vanished from among you so 
strangely ; and you must have wondered at my behavior, while I was 
with you that evening—and you too, my poor boy, drawing Jemmy up to 


never shall, continued Mr. 


his side and kissing him, your heart must have ached at my seeming 
harshness ; but you will forgive your father I know, when you come to 
hear the truth and the whole truth. 

Poor Jemmy’s eyes filled—Moggy put up her little mouth to kiss him, 
while the father continued. 

On entering the back door that dreadful afternoon, the snow blew so 


violently as to whiten the whole entry ; and it was while [ stoed thera, 


| trying’ to shut the door and debating with myself whether [ should finish 


a story I had left on my table in manuscript the evening before—or leave 
it for a pleasanter day, that a strange desire took possession of me to give 
the little ones, who were always playing their tricks upon me, a whole 
some fright 
Ob father ! 


how could you ! whispered Mary. 
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Dox’t ask me, Mary ; for when I think of what happened—and of how 
much you have allsuffered, I am half beside myself with vexation, and 
shame, and sorrow. The desire however, was utterly vague and shape- 
less, till I entered the breakfast room, and you, and Sarah, and Margaret, 
and Jemmy, and your mother, all came rushing upon me at once— Mar 


| 


| 
| 


| 


garet with my embroidered slippers—you with my dressing-gown, al) | 


warm and comfortable—and Jemmy with the great rocking-chair; as if I 
had already grown helpless—or childish—or had passed the age of three 


score and ten—and had nothing to do but be comfortable for the reat | 


of my life, at other people’s charge. At this moment, while you were 


crowding upon me, and questioning me, as if it were a wonder to find a 


person of my years able to sit up—alive, indeed, afier ploughing through 


such a depth of snow as I had encountered on my way home to dinner— 
the notion struck me that I would make no reply whatever—and then, 
that 1 would answer with signs—and then, that I would make believe 
dumb; leaving you to guess whether I was so, under the obligation ot 
an oath, ora vow; or whether I had become suddenly speechless from 
exposure! The idea tickled me prodigiously—and you know how I 
carried it out. Your mother managed well—but even she began to look 
a little anxious, before the dinner was through, as if she thought I had 
some deeper object than she could perceive, by continuing the joke so 
long; and I had just got weary of my part, and had gone out into the 
entry for some purpose, when a new whim seized me, and I thought i 
would wrap myself in my cloak, and steal up stairs, and leave the little 
folks to wonder what had become of poor father. So, I put on my 
cloak and cap, and seating myself at the bottom of the second flight of 
stairs, from which I could look down into the front entry where the lamp 
hung, waited patiently—very patiently, | assure you, my dear—for the 
stir that I knew must follow; but no!—you did not appear to miss me 
from among you—your laugh rang as cheerfully, and you talked together 
a8 noisily; and even little Margaret, there—always the first to perceive 
my absence—appeared so much more interested about her two pieces of 
pie—one of which had been saved for her, till Sarah had been obliged to 
eat it, or let it grow mouldy—than about her poor old father, that I began 
to feel mischievous and spiteful. 

Not old father—] can’t bear to have you call yourself old—murmured 


the little thing; and I’m sure I thought you had only gone up into the | 








study, or into Mr. Winslow’s, or or—out into the 
grew very red in the face, and tried to giggle. 

Hash, Moggy, and let your father finish the story. 

Well, babies—at last, as I have told you, I began to feel vexed and 
mischievous. After all, then, I was not of so much consequence—even 
to my own family!—I, who had never passed an evening away from 
them, since they were born, without feeling as if I had forgotten the 
duty of a father—that I should be permitted to steal away, ona night 
like this, and to remain away, hour after hour, I had almost said, so long 
did the time appear to me, in that large, cold entry—without being mis. 
sed! Faith! but I’d halfa mind to steal up stairs, and go to bed in 
some vacant chamber, and leave them to find me if they could, and after 
they had found me, to guess at the ten thousand excellent reasons that 
must have determined me to such a startling bit of insubordination; and 
I had actually crept up another flight, and was standing by the door, 
which I kept open just wide enough to see what was going on—to the sore 
prejudice of my fingers, which got a confounded pinch while I was trying 
to hold it ajar, and at the same time to keep it still in the draft from 
below,—when I heard Jemmy suggest that I had gone into our neighbor 
Winslow’s; and saw you, my dear—you yourself—go and look out, and 
then return and examine the hat-stand—as if you expected me to jump 


up from behind the table; and then go away, with an air of careless | 


indifference that fretted me. Till then, | had not dreamed of teasing 
you—it was not my way—-I have never played a trick, with you, my 
dear, to my knowledge, since we were married—have [? 
No—not since we were married —to my knowledge—answered the wife. 
Very good—though, under the circumstances, rather spiteful—conti- 


nued the husband. But when I heard you say poh! I shall not go after 


and then she | 


him nor look for him, I promise you! as if you believed me within hear- | 





ing 
Just what I did believe, ~y dear: and just what I said it for—said 
the wife. 
Then, and not til] then, I became a little vexed with you, and deter- 
mined to give you a wholesome fright, along with the rest; so, stealing 
up garret, I found a pair of old, thick boots—— 


| fiad them there now, my dear, if you look 











Then you did go up garret, after all, and did carry off a pair of old 
boots! 
I did, and having put away my slippers behind the cistern—you will 





We did find them there last sammer—and were frightened to death, 18 
first; but we never missed the boots, though | confess 1 bave had my 
suspicions; but still, there was the mystery—what bad become of you? 
and why had you vanished? and why so suddenly!—and how? 

Listen, my dear, and you shail vadersiand all chat 1am permitted to 
tell. 

Permitted to tell! 

Permitted, my dear—I cannot promise to tell you everything even yet ; 
but I can tel! you enough perbaps, to make you and all that love me, 
very thankful for my escape. 

Go on, L beseech you. We are dying to know the truth. 

Well—baving pulled on my boots, fixed my old fur cap, and gathered 
my ‘auld cloak abvot me,” I determined to steal out of the back door 
—that explains your finding no tracks; for Jemmy was right, in sup- 
posing he heard the front door shat—I opened and shut it, loud enough 
for you to hear, as I thought, on my way up stairs—I determined to steal 
off by the back way, and have a comfortable wallow round the square by 
myself; and I had nearly finished the walk, when as I turned the cor- 
ner that heads into—no matter what square—in passing near a large 
house, half blinded with the snow, for the wind blew a burricane, and 
the stores were al] shut—I heard a whispering at my very elbow, it ap 
peared to me, coming up out of the snow or the darkness, or the solid 
earth, I couldn’t for my life say which. 

Right!—all right!—and something touched my arm. 
waiting for you this half hour—this wsy, my boy! 

For a moment, J was completely stupified with astonishment. Where 
was I? and what was to be done? Without stopping to consider the 
danger, wholly unarmed though I was, and almost incapable of believing 
that any mischief could happen on such a night, in such a pleasant peace 
able town—I hope you have a regular watch here now? Mr. Hall? 

That we have! answered the father. All safe now, push on—shouldn’t 
wonder if | knew something about this. A store on Long Wharf was 
We must 


We've been 


completely gutted in a storm abou: the time you mention. 
look further into the business. 

Well—without much considering the consequences, and led away per- 
haps by curiosity, as much as by any ether feeling, I followed fast after 
the figure that had touched my arm, depending more upon the sound of 
his foutsteps in the damp snow, and upon the occasional gleam of a dark 
lantern he carried under his pea jacket, than upon anything else, until 
he came to the end of the very wharf you mentioned—where I found @ 
gang of shadows getting a number of boxes, bags and trunks aboard 8 
smail craft that lay along side the wharf, on the leeside and very low 
in the water. Wishing to conceal myself, I slipped behind a pile of 
boards, just in time to hear the man I was following bard after, tell the 
nearest of the crew, with a half suppressed chuckle, that they had got 
me—and, that old Swipes would be there in a jiffey. 

All ready my boys ?—that’s your sort !—but where is he? said one, I 
don’t see him, grunted another—halloo shipmate'!—bear a hand there! 
shouted the ruffian I had just dodged—running about till he found me, 
and then holding up a lantern to my face—bear a hand there, and show 
your colors! In a moment every light was extinguished—the boat 
shoved off—and the gang of laborers stood silent und motioulese like so 
many shadows—while three of their number sprang Upon me at once, 
and holding their knives at my throat demanded my Susiness. 

And what did you do father !—wan’t you afraid ? 

Very much afraid, my dear: and so I told them the truth—just how 
it happened—and why it was that I had determinéd to watch them. 

The more fool you! said one of the gang; while another proposed to 
slit my windpipe and throw me overboard with a rope round my neck 
and a stone tied to it, to keep the body from rising. 

Horrible! 

Yes my dear, horrible enough—and then another gentleman, was good 
enough to say that, perhaps, blowing my brains out, would be the easiest 
and safest for all parties—whereupon e third, averring that I might make 
as much of a row as I liked, since a four pounder wouldn’t be heard a 
cable's length, while it was blowing great guns along shore, in that style, 
flourished his knife before my eyes, and swore that for a glass of grog 
he would cut my throat, and pitch me Lead foremost into the sea—while 
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a fourth “aie bed held himself aloof 
yard-arm. 


The wretches! 
What good would screaming do? 


till then, suggested hanging at the 


I wonder you didn’t scream father 


There was and as 


help near 


I knew they were not much in earnest, [ put a good face on the matter 


and begun laughing at rhem 


You made believe laugh, you mean fathe ey? said Margaret 


Yes—rarher so, I confess; but from that moment the 


rogues took a 
fancy to me and one cf their number happening to recoguise me—I had 
saved him half a dozen years in the penitentiary not six months before— 
they held @ short whispering consultation together, a partof which [ over- 
heard; and the result was that they promised to 
dition that I would 


oblige them, so far as to drop a line to my wife, 


spare my life, upon con- 
I J 


quietly aboard the craft, make no outery, and 


wneasy, nor to make any stir. To satisfy you that you are safe, added 
the youngest of the whole, [ have only to assure you that your death would 
be no sort of advantage to ws; but on the contrary—known as you are—if 
your family should make much of a stir, our chances for escape in the 
long run would be very small—if we happened to do you a mischief; 
and therefore we are willing to let you off cheap, what say you?—we 
propose to put you ashore at some one of the West India islands—pro- 
vided you will send such 4 letter as we ny to yonr wife, keep a still 
tongue in your head for one year—at the furthest, till next Christmas. 
What could Ido? I was in the power of these fellows, and if I made 
them desperate—of course I should have my throat cut upon the spot, 
ez be thrown overboard at sea. So I agreed: and we shook hands upon 
it—and I went aboard that accursed craft—may the lightnings of Hea- 
ven blast her! and added my initials to the letter they wrote you by way 
of authentication—for I was taken suddenly ill, and could do no more—I 
remained there, week after week, and month after month,—till I went 
raving mad, with unspeakable terror, expecting every day to be my last, 
and waking every night in a cold sweat with the belief that I had a knife 
at my throat, or a pistol at my ear; and when I first came to my senses 
I found myself ashore, in a large hospital crowded with the dying and 
the dead—and teliing over my story to a wretched maniac who had 
strange lucid intervals, and who, in consequence of my raving about my 
old friend Thatcher—Moses Thatcher, my dear, 
him I hope?—whom he certainly did resemble, 
fancy to me, aud used to question me by the 
relations, and one thing and another, even to the very names of our 


you have not forgotten 
took a prodigious 
hour, about you and your 
children and their ages and tempers, positively insisted upon my calling 
him Thatcher! At last, one day after [ had been telling him over the 
whole story, for a third or fourth time, perhaps—for I could get re body 
else to listen to me—and nobody to believe me—this 
jumped up and swore he would see me righted 
left me. I thought no more of him for several days, when I accidentally 
heard from a keeper that he had escaped ; ugh diligent search 
had been made, was ro where to be found. This frightened me, I 
acknowledge—a vague shadowy, unaccountable miagiving took posses- 


unhappy wretch 


if I told the truth—and 


and altt 


sien of me—and I could not help fancying that he would find his way to 
you—some how or other—for the cunning and resources of such people 
are beyond all belief—and half frighten you to death. 

perhaps—he might be able to do what he had promised 


And then too— 
and give you 
the first intelligence of my being alive. 


Poor fellow ! do you know, my dear, that he hes been here to see us 


To be surel do! f--and acknowledging 
the fact wherever he goes, that man has more cool sagacity—more duwn- 


Mad as a March hare himse! 
right common sense than three-fourth’s of the people about him, who pity 
him for @ poor crazy creature, who happens to be harmless, only because 
he happens to be powerless. 
the man's true name is Thatcher—though they used to cali him Fletcher 
before he knew me—and that to him, and him alone, under God, I am 


But the best of the story after ail is, 


t 
that 


indebted for a restoration to my family. 
Ah! 
Why totell you the truth sir, my story was too strange for | 
bot a madman could be! 


* 


and how so, pray? asked the grandfathe: 


ve it, or even listen to it, with pa 
Tha«'s true enough, whispered the grandfather 
When I told it to the Hospital Surgeon, he / 


it, and promised to write to you; and when | 


umored me, as they cal 
ried the visitors, they 
laughed in my face, or shook their heads and turned away with a smile 
of pity that went to my heart 


assured them upon the h 


Even the servants mocked me, when [ 


nonor of a gentleman that I was no sailor, 
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and beg her not to ke | 


that | for themselves, are pretty sure to say it if 
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| o fellows rs left me there had kidaapped me—aad that | was not only 


a literary man, but something of a lawyer at home, and with a very 


jecent business, and some property 


Something of a lawyer dear father? 'r you tell them who 


you were, and what, and where you you lived !—and 


what you istress 


had done for other people 
For G whis- 


pered 


sneral Bratish, Count E’iovich, perhaps, among the rest, 
the grandfather 
Poor simpleton! I was afraid. The truth was too m ich for them. 


They were not qualified to judge—and if I had told | them all you say, 
they would have clapped a straight waistenat upon me, and shaved my 
head, and you might not have seen your father again for years—if over. 
Why, bless me father ! 
who had just been pulling at her 
Because I told the truth my dear 
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your head has been shaved! shouted Marge- 
father’s wig—what was that for 7 


SENTENCES ON SIMILES 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD 


Ham. De you see yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a came) 
Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed 

Ham aMethinks ir is like a weasel 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel 

Ham. Or like a whale. 


Pol. Very like a whale. Hamlet. 


Is estimating the merits of a portrait, there-is one condition more essen 
tial than the rest—it must be /ike. Truth of likeness is the first point of 
excellence. So in the affair of a similie, however employed—whether i ia 
an epic poem or in ordinary table-talk—there must be a likeness in the 
case; some positive resemblance between two objects, to warrant the in- 
troduction of the ominous word *‘ like.” 

Portrait-painters, however, in defiance of the imperativeness ef the 
condition specified, often give a preference to an imaginary past likeness 
over the present, and assume some features of resemblance which pro- 
bably never existed. Again, in as many instances, they persist in look 
ing forward to a period of similitude, anticipating a likeness to be here- 
after recognised, 

“Oh, sir,’” said the disappointed mother, when the artist had finished 
her child’s portrait, “you have done it beautifully indeed, only it is not 

n the least like my little boy.’ 

“My dear madam,” said the far-seeing R. A., 
astonishingly like.”’ 

But the makers of similies, by pen and speech, often proceed upon a 
plan far more unrestricted than this, which seems nevertheless to have 
no limit, as it includes with the present the past and future. Theie plan 
appears to be to look for the likeness not merely where it iv not, but 
where it never was and never wil! be. 

Poets, of course, are pri and though not allowed to ir 
vent resemblances non-existent and impossible, have a licence to detect 
in things inward and remote a lurking and most unlikely similarity, 
Their similes may either imply a likeness immediate, exact, and unde 
niable, or an analogy existing or only in feeling, in sympathy, in the dim- 
ness of association, in the impal; pable depths of the obscure. Of the two 
kinds, the latter is the more poetical ; ; and, strange to say, that in this 
respect swarms of plaia, prosy people are in their hourly housebold dis- 
course poetical exceedingly. 

Where can we turn for an hour's chat, east or west of the city—on 
what topic can we hold aten minutes’ gossip either with the basy or the 
idle, the rouzh or the refined, the matter-of-fact or the imaginative—and 
not find a passion for seeking resemblances, for pursuing similes under 
difficulties—breaking out at every sentence of the conversation! Why, 
the habit of hunting up similitudes is univereal. These are the likes that 
beget likes. 

Some matter-of-fact man took the pains once, it is said, to count op 
the number of similes scattered by none over the “ Life of Sheridan;” 
but did the cunning critic skilled in Cocker, though probably blessing his 
stara as he read over his own naked prose, that ne was no poet, ever tax 
his arivhmetic so far as to count up the number of similes and no-similes 
he himself might be heard to let drop, in the course of one day’s disjoint- 
ed, discursive talk upon tke hundreds of common-places that are conti- 

ually arising! Why, it is a faculty which the highest and the lowest 
have in common; and it would doubtless | appen, if we were to leave out 
the consideration of excellence and beauty. and confine ourselves to num- 
vers alone, that the very dul'est of Mr. Moore's cormmentators would 
perpetrate in a day more similes than he would. 

{mn what degree the organ of comparison is ordinarily developed on the 
heads we see about us, phrenology best knows; but if there be any exter- 
nal token, corresponding in dimensions with the excess and constancy of 
the habit, some of our acquaintasces ought to find it impossible to get 
their bats on. 

Not one in a hundred of the ten thousand who have something to say 
you give them the opportunity 


“he will grow like tt, 


vileged people; 


ght 











but cultivates the practice—often unconsciously, it is true, but always find- 
img in it some relief or convenience, as children do in the pictures that 
embellish their story-books. They are both helps and ornaments. 
Whatever the image in the speaker's mind, to think of something like it 
not merely assists his description, and presents it more vividly, but it 


helps him to define it more clearly to himself, and to comprehend it in | course to pick out an exact object of comparison; and after all, perhape, 


al! its bearings more completely. 


When he has found this out, the faculty gets more frequently into | 
He finds one in a | 


play, and similes come to him of their own accord. 
ease of perplexity a wonderful interpreter of his unexpressed meanings 
When his object is not clear, whether for want of clear thoughts or plain 
words, the simile is held up like a mirror, and displays the doubiful 
object with distinctness. It is like the good luck of happening to think 
“of a church of the same name” when you cannot recollect how your 
new acquaintance is called Nokes or Styles. 
convenient for clearing up, as the production of a miniature in the final 
act of a play, when a general consanguinity among the characters is the 
author’s last card. 

When such effects are producible, no wonder that the habit becomes 
estching, and that every idea begets another, the instant it is born, to 
image and represent it; as the swan that floats double on St. Mary's 
Lake, is imaged by its shadow inthe water. Thus people who, as some 
would inconsiderately suppose, are unblessed with one single idea, are in 
reality possessed of a pair; the one having no sooner taken its first peep 
Lato existence, than you find it is “like” something else, so dissimilar 
and remote, that it would never by any possible chance have entered into 
your imagination to conceive it. Actual likeness soon, of course, comes 
to be little thought of, and similes are naturally adopted quite at random. 

But even an entire want of appropriateness is not found to destroy the 
efficacy of the simile; though it should at last turn out to be as com- 
plete a mystification as that native of Ireland of whom his countrymen 
-— that ‘‘ he was like nothing ia the world but himself, and not much 

that.” 

There is a capital pair of similes in one of the Fallstaff scenes; the 
first as illustrative of exactness and appropriateness, as the second is 
Ulustrative (in appearance) of that total inapplicability, and that inno- 
— al} resemblance in the things compared, of which we have been 
speaking. 

“ The rogue,” saith Sir John, panting at the mere idea of a running- 
match, “ the rogue fled from me like quicksilver.” 

“ T’faith,” cries Doll, “ and thou followedst him like a church!” 

{& This last is wonderfully like the similes current in general company, 
ood now in hourly use ; but in reality it is a very counterpart of its com- 
panion fur exactness and for truth. A running, dodging fellow would 
paturally enough awaken in Fallstafi’s mind the idea of quicksilver; 
wile of Fat Jack’s running after him, the young lady had the same idea 
as of the lively movements, the unassisted velocity, of a church. Doll 
could have done nothing whatever in the way of description of Falstaff’s 
bopeless incapacity for following the fugitive, like producing the picture 
of immoveability conveyed by that extraordinary simile. 

The necessity of resorting to the simile in all such desperate cases, is 
felt even from earliest boyhood. Even in schooldays, when events so fall 
out that it is difficult at the moment to call to mind anything like them, 
they yet must be likened to something or other; a:id accordingly we 
bear how ‘‘ Thwaites has been a punching Wiglin’s head like anything ! "’ 


Like what, it were impossible to say; but anything is better than no- | 


thing, and the sentence could not have terminated without a comparison. 

[t is on thia principle, found so early in life, and in the consciousness 
of this want which accompanies us all through it, that certain phrases 
have been invented and dispersed through the worid, as legitimate and 
recognised substitutes for this too general and independent simile “ like 
aoything.’” It was felt ia the process of time to be more dignified to 
mention some one object of comparison, no matter for its absolute and 
notorious non-resemblance in the particular case; and hence by a bappy 
social fiction, profound as some of the fictions for which the law is 
famous, the ingenious expression, “like bricks,” rose into popularity. 

To hear of ministers putting on taxes like bricks, or of public meetings 
assembling like bricks—of Snaggs drinking pale ule like bricks, and of 
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The use of a simile is as | 


A 





Braggs smoking mild Havanahs like bricks—of one talking like bricks, | 


aod another bolting like bricks—in short, of men universally, reading, 
writing, toiling, and begging like bricks—paying their debts, and cheat- 


iz their creditors like bricks—soon became quite a matier of course. | 


Toe admirable invention seemed to be universally applicable, because it 
nowhere applied; it waseven said of persons who have a passion for 
erecting new tenements by the thousand, in every lime-besprinkled suburb 
of London, that they were building houses like bricks, the houses being 
i© Tealitylike lath. 

A slight variation, equally avoiding the chances of applicability, was 
now suggested by a sense of universal convenience,—and “like blazes,” 
broke frequently on the gratified ear. The tide was said to be running 
up like blazes, or teetotalism getting on like blazes, or trade being open- 
ed like blazes. The appositeness .f the simile was everywhere recog- 
nised ; and, as in the case of bricks, it saved trouble in particularizing, 
and left all to the imagination _ 

Similar advantages were discoverable in the use of the term “ winkin ;” 
and looking like winkin, riding like winkin, and spending money like 
winkin, equally teetified to the value set upon a stock phrase, by which 
& mysteriows likeness to something not admitting of a definition was 
clearly implied. 

How much better is it, since similes in conversation can no mere be 
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dispensed with than syllables, to have in this way a standard image, 
whatever it may be—bricks or winking—set up as it were by proclame- 
tion and national consent, to which all other images as soon as they arise 
in the mind must instinctively conform. Better, surely, than tobe beat 
ing about for similitudes, stopping and stammering in the burry of dia- 


succeeding only in suggesting, that the lady cried like the muffin-maa, 
while ber lover went and shot himself like a partridge. Better, agaim 
we say, than to be brought to a dead standstill, with a simile sticking im 
one’s throat—*‘ For all the world like—like—like—” and no, nothing im 
all the world can one think of like it, because one has all the world te 


| seek a comparison in, ‘‘ where to choose.” 


Everybody in turn, however apt at finding resemblances, and of how- 
ever busy an imagination has been on some interesting occasion in this 
predicament ;—the organ of comparison is tuned, but the bellows will 
not work. 

‘Why, ma’am, little Jessie, who is but eight months old, would ne 
more mind it than, than—nothing at ali.” 

“ Don’t ask me, pray don’t ask me to play at cards—I could just ag 
soon play whist as—just—as the--a—Thames.”’ 

‘* Strange kind of people—very strange, as you proj erly observe, my 
dear sir. I stayed with them six weeks; and yet I declare I knew oe 
more about any one of them, than——than—than I could fly !”” 

My old tutor, venerable Jacob Wright, was the first person singular 
that ever drew my attention to the common practice of weile making. 
He was a master-hand at it—with him it was a grand art, and he w 
create a simile under the ribs of death. Well remembered to this dey 
is the summer morning, when, having a holiday from breakfast-time, he 
came into school at seven to give as a single hour’s attendance. 
ready for de e, his ordinary brown-black was cast aside, and we 
were dazzled by the shining sable of his suit. 

We proceeded with our lessen as usual, when a point for explanation 
arose, and Jacob, whose thoughts till then had evidently not wandered 
far from his new array and the approaching hours of pleasure and liberty, 
began to expound to us some novel passage. 

“A passage,” said he, in his gayest tones, “ which has little of the 
peculiar character of this author, and which indeed bas been snid by some 
critics to be in the manner of Theocritus; though it is no more like 
Theocritus—” (here his glances wandered over the ceiling and floor, and 
then round the walls of the school, till it rested complacently on his owm 
knees as he sat)—‘‘no more like Theocritus, than it is like my black 
satin breeches!” 

Whereat, there was a rush of many eyes, all in one direction; and slf, 
with one edmiring, devouring gaze. settled on the glossy novelties, whicle 
were of black satin, indeed! Jacob, the simplest, wisest of old men, 
was a vain old idiot that sunny morning. Breeches would have ruined 
him if be could have got them often. Black satin would have turned him 
into a peacock. 

But this was doubtless quite an involuntary turn. What good Jaco 
Wright was famous for, was his sheer inventions and sham-similes, 
thrown out to set one wondering and inquiring. Many a dull boy bright- 
ened his wits, by reflection and investigation, while looking for an analo- 
gy where none existed. But this sport he practised only on the older 
beads, and so grave was his manner that heads aged as his own might be 
taken in. 

Harmless almost always, the jest generally tended to set us reading or 
meditating ; but it admitted of a rather mischievous imiiation sometimes, 
and L., one of the most mischief-loving as well as humorous of our set, 
was often on the watch to catch victims by catching Jacob's style. 

He would be heard speaking seriously enough concerning some abject, 
of which, when he had drawn towards him the listeners he wanted, he 
would declare that it possessed the most contradictory properties ; add- 
ing carelessly, as if the fact were indisputable— 

“Ic is like an ebony ruler, which, though so hard a substance whem 
applied to anything else, has, as is perfectly well known, no power te 
break glass. 

Leaving this fact to fix itself in the wondering minds of youthful expe 
rimentalists, he would wait quietly until the morning, to count the boys 
who were to be flogged for breaking windows. 

Among the conscientious, however, whe are for formal exactness and 
literal truth in their similes, no plan can be so safe as that on which we 
observe people now and then acting--that of comparing a thing, aot to 
something else, but to itself. Thus they will inform you, that e terriers 
in a rabid state, bit a soldier, and ran off like a mad dog; that the soldier 
flung after him a stone like a brick, swearing all the time like a treo) 
that the surgeon applied his knife to the wound like a bit of celd steel 
chat the patient bore it like a Trojan; while a certain pretty lass leaned 
over him, the tears running out of her eyes like—water. 
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A ‘aw has passed the Canadian Parliament, the first item of whick 
provides “ that no person can be there arrested or held to bail, where the 
cause of action arose in any couniry, by the laws of which imprisonment 


for debt was abolished.” 
a 


The Madisonian announces that “ Mrs. Robert Tyler, the presiding 
lady at the White House, will receive her friends on Tuesday, Thursdsy 
and Satuiday evenings during the winter.” 

rr 

The number of letters which annually pass through the United States 

Post Offices is twenty four millions and « half. 
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THE MARCHIONESS DE BRINVILLIERS. 
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TRASSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY C. T. HARRIS AND T. WHALEY. 
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| 
CHAPTER IV. 


In'a latge vaulted room, hang with full length portraits of the saints, 
and ligthed by windows of beautifully stained glass, were seated upon 
an oaken settle, three young women inthe white costume of the Sisters | 
of the Visitation. 

“ T pase over in silence the details which concern me only, and there- | 
fore will be of no interest to you,” said the youngest of the religieuses, | 
who was occupied in reading a letter, “‘and I come to the great event 
which is the talk of a!) Paris. Listen, sisters, to what my brother, one 
of the handsomest young officers in Tracy’s regiment, writes me.” 

“T promised in my last letter, my dear Amélie, to give you some ac- | 
count in my next of the famous poisoners of Paris. The story is rather 
a long one, but I must keep my word. 1 shall be obliged, however, 
in otder that you may understand me better, to go back as far.as the 
year 3658. Attba: time our regiment numbered among its officers a | 
eertain valiant Captain, without any name or fortune. St. Croix (as he 
was Called) ‘insinuated himself into the good graces of the Marquis de 
Brinyiljiers, Colonel of horse in the Norman division. The iatter pre- 
sented. him to his wife; and as La Fontaine says: ‘/es deux amants | 
#aimérent.’ A\i went oa smoothly for some time; the Nobless shutting 
its eyes upon the intrigues of the Marchioness, and the low amours of | 
her husband; but M. d’Aubray obtained a lettre-de-cachet from the 
King, and caused S:. Croix to be committed to the Bastile. 

“Duripg his imprisonment, St. Croix became acquainted with a person | 
named Exili, an Italian poisoner, aided by whom he succeeded, after his 
release in 1¢61, in putting a stop to the persecutions of M. d’Aubray. 
The two sons of the magistrate entertaining suspicions as to the cause | 
of their father’s sudden death, had the body examined ; but not the slight- 
est trace of poison was discoverable. A year from that time there 
were left.of the family of d’Aubray only the Marchioness and her sister, 
the religieuse. These three deaths accompanied by the same extraordi- | 
mary Symptoms, awakened the suspicions of justice; investigations were 
instituted, several innocent persons were put to the torture, and as it 
alwaye happeos in cases of a similar nature, the real culprits remained 
undetected, and would have remained so until this day, had not a very 
unexpected incident brought the whole to light. Secret intelligence 
having been transmitted to M. Picard, Commissaire de Police, be pro- 
ceeded one day to the house of a person named Breuille, who resided 
near place Maubert; when judge of his surprise at discovering in this 
house a wealthy noble of the Quartier Saint Marcel, and finding M. de 
Breville, (who was no other than St. Croix) asphyxiated by his own 
poisons! The rumors circulated upon this subject are without number ; 
some gay that St. Croix is innocent, and that he died in persuing the 
search after the philosopher’s stone; while others aver that he is guilty 
of having composed poisons, and that by the timely application of re- 
storatives he was recalled to life. I have often asked myself the question 
if he be alive, why is he not brought to trial? Perhaps they are waiting 
the arrest of his accomplices before announcing his resurrection: but the 
opening of a casket will prove his guilt. 

“Correspondence between St. Croix and Madame de Brinvilliers, 
Messieurs Penaurier, de Belleguise, de Caumont, and other persons of 
high. rank was discovered, which implicates the Marchioness in the 
crime of psisoning her father, and accuses de Belleguise and de Penau- 
tier of several murders, committed through the agency of poisons furnish- 
ed by the quon tam de Breville, and points out particularly one Lachaus- 


’ * 
aée, as the principal instrument of the infamous Marchioness, and her | 


paramour. Tee Commissaire surprised at such an unexpected discovery, | 


repaired immediately to the hotel of Madame de Brinvilliers: but the | 


bird had flows; the rich and guilty heiress of the d’Aubray’s had left | 
that same day to enter a convent.” 


‘To enter a convent !"’ cried the two religieuses, “and where pray?” | 


“ If you will allow me to finish,” said Amélie impatiently, “ you may | 
then qnestion me at your leisure.” | 

“To enter a convent in Spain or Italy; at least, this is all the in- | 
formation thet could be obtained from an old demestic, deaf, obstinate, | 
almost blind, and wholly devoted to her mistress. 


“ M. Picard retired after having seized the papers; but as he passed | 
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the house of M. de Caumont, he perceived a large crowd collected in 
front, and on enquising the cause, he learned, that the valet of M. de 
Breuille had endeavoured to bribe M. de Caumont’s servants to pour a 
colorless liquid into their master’s wine. 

‘““M. Picard arrested Lachaussée (for it was he) and conducted him to 
the Chdtelet. The miserable wretch to save himself acoused the 
Marchioness and St. Croix; but no attention was paid to his protesta- 
tions, and on the fourth of March 1673 he was broken alive on the wheel, 
in the Place de Gréve, midst the hootings and revilings of the mutitude, 

‘‘ To conclude the chapter of horrors, the Marquis de Brinvilliers had 
just fallen in a duel with a young noble, who had dared to cast some 
aspersions upon the honor of a certain Enlalie, an actress of the ThéAtre 
Bourbon. But let us change the sudject, my dear sister, and speak of 
beloved Alfred.” 

Amélie suddenly stopped, and the crimson blush mantled her fair brow. 

“ Just think of the impudence of the little huzzy!”’ said the young re- 
ligiuese, who had first interrupted the reading of ihe letter; “ she has 
never told us a word about her Alfred.” 

Amélie withont noticing their reprorches, folded up the letter, and was 
about leaving the room, when one of the nuns seized her by the arm and 
whispered in her ear, “‘ I have gathered up nearly all the pieces of a let- 
ter belonging to sister Marguerite, Ja Sainte, as we call her, and I think 
Thave succeeded in decyphering the greater part of its contents.” 

“ You must confess,” said Amélie striving to assume an air of severity 
“that it is very, very wicked to read a letter which is addressed to any 
one else.” 

“T think however, I have discovered a great secret !”” 

“ A great secret 7”’ 

“Yes, this stranger who appears so sad, and resigned, is no) other 
than—” 

“Who 1?” 

“ Hist ! here she comes, let us retire.” 

Sister Marguerite entered, accompanied by an individual, forty or fifty 
years of age, of middling stature, small and delicate features, piercing 
eyes, and clothed in the elegant costume ofan Abbé. 

« You expressed a desire to be alone with me” said Sister Marguerite, 
seating herself upon a bench. 

“ Yes, sister.” 

“ Speak, father, I am all attention.” 

“ Are we sure of no interruption ? I pray you to close the door and 
windows, for if our conversation is everheard, all is lost.’ 

Sister Marguerite arose, and after closing the door and windows, re- 
sumed her seat by the side of the Abbé, who in the meantime had made 
a strict examination of the walls of the chamber, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether there was any secret entrance contrived in them. 

“ Now father, you can speak without fear of interruption.” 

“ Are we safe 1” 

Perfectly.” 

«« Well, attend to me,” he added, looking about him, for the twentieth 
time, “ I left Paris four days ago, and Liége only last evening.” 

Sister Marguerite started. 

“ The Abbé resumed :—“‘ I have lately made the tour of France ; bet 
great God ! in what astate have I found it. I have seen vice concealed 
under the cloak of virtue, atheism taking firm root among the people, 
corruption spreading itself among the great, and would you believe it sis- 
ter, [have even found the noble and powerful, waging among themselves 
a war of secret extermination. The son, to satisfy his ambition, slays his 
father ; the daughter, to favor her unlawful love, poisons her mother, her 
brothers and her family, the—” 

“Stop ! father, stop! in the name of Heaven,” cried Marguerite, rie- 
ing percipately, and seizing the Abbé’s arm. 

Lowering his voice, he added, “ it is very natural that all this should 
happen in a society like ours, where honor, probity, and virtue, and even 
the Supreme Being himself, are counted as nothing—where gold alone is 
worshipped and adored. A young woman is forced into the arms of 
man, whom she has never seen and cannot love, and is told to become 
this man’s wife—and this woman to free herselffrom the odious restraint 


| of a father or a husband, commits a horrible crime !” 


Marguerite shuddered. 

The Abbé continued ina still tenderer voice: ‘“‘ You have been very 
unhappy, you have suffered a great deal, bur God—”’ 

« What do you mesn ?”’ she exclaimed, “ who told you that—” 
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“A poor sinner who seeks to expiate his transgressions, in ers seclusion 
of a cloister.” 

‘« T do not understand you.” 

“ T have come to the convent on your account alone.” 

“On mine!” 

7 f am the bearer of a message which must be confided to yourself 
only. 

“ A message! to me! you labor under a mistake, most holy father. 

“No, Madame de Brinviiliers !"’ replied the Abbé, in a grave and as- 
sured voice, 

“Silence! silence!” exclaimed the trembling Marchioness: 
lower, sir, or I am lost!”’ 

“You must now perceive the reason, madam, for my wishing to speak 
to you in private,” said the minister of God. 

« But, the message—what is it? They are entirely ignorant of the 
place of my retreat at Paris, and I hold correspondence with no one, 
therefore—— ” 

“ Read this, madam”—presenting to her a letter which he took from 
between the leaves of a prayer-book. 

“From St. Croix!" said she, joyfully, after having glanced over its 
contents; “from St. Croix, whom I believed dead, and whose tragical 
end has been announced in all the public journals! And does he still 
live?” 

“ Yes, sister—thanks to Heaven and myself!” 

“ What, father, is it to you he owes his life and liberty ?”” 

The Abbé explained to her that he had caused him to be carried to his 

’ residence after the visit of M. Picard, and that remedies, the superna- 
tural powers of which were known to himself alone, had restored the al- 
chemist to life. “ Your letter, madam, will inform}you as to the rest.” 

The Marchioness read the first page of the letter: then suddenly 
addressing the Abbé :—“ He is here,”’ said she, in a joyous tone. “ He 
longs to see me, to carry me with him to Italy; but, father, I cannot quit 
this cOnvent: what will my sister say ?”’ 

“ Continue,” said he, with the greatest sang froid. 

‘Heavens! I am pursued!—the lieutenant criminel has discovered 
my retreat. The council of Liége has given an order to seize, 
wherever she may be found, the person of the Marchioness de Brimvil- 
liers, accused of having——’”’ 


” 


“ Speak 


ew 


She stopped, let fall St. Croix’s letter, and leaned against the wall for — 


support. 
** You see, madam,” resumed the abbé, “ that you must leave: for 


before evening—ay! in an hour's time—in an instant you may be arres- | 


ted and conducted to the Conciergerie. 


Quit this convent as speedily as 
possible. 


M. de Bt. Croix. awaits you below "’—and as he spoke, 
he opened a window, and showed her a travelling-carriege, standing a 
short distance off. 


“Fly, madam—fly, dear sister, and save two victims from the inexo- | 


reble justice of men!” 

He cast a long cloak over her shoulders, and dragged her, half-resist- 
ing, tothe staircase. The three religieuses whom we have introduced 
at the beginning of our chapter, entered by another door, conversing in a 
low voice.—“ I tell you, it was she who went out with M. 1!’ Abbé.” 

“And I tell you,” replied Amé.ie, “ you are mistaken. 
rite is much smaller.” 

“ Look—will you believe your eyes! ’’ said another religiense, opening 
a window; “that is her entering the carriage; she turns around and 
implores our nid. Do you not hear her cries?” 


Sister Margue- 


“ What is the matter?" said the superior Marie, who entered at that 


instant ; ‘‘ why are you not in the study, my children?” 

Just then a plaintive cry was heard, and the noise of a carriage. The 
Superior was on the point of going to the window, when an open letter, 
lying at her feet, attracted her attention. ‘‘ What paper is that?” she 
asked. 

Amélie picked it up, and presented it to her without daring to raise her 
eyes. The Superior’s face became purple. 
brought here forthwith,” cried she, in a violent rage. 

‘Impossible, madam,” said the Abbé, wto entered at that moment. 

“The abbé !” exclaimed the astonished nuns. 


“ The same, sisters,” said he, ordering the soldiers to fall back. And 


approaching the Superior with respect, he whispered to her: —"* Madam 
de Brinvitliers quits L'éze for Paris.” 
“For Paris!” 


Let sister Marguerite be | 


“ To stand trial before the most august Parliament.” 
“ But who are you who has dared to release her ?” 
“ Thave the honor to be Desgrais, Commissaire de Police” 


—— 


CHAPTER V. 


During the reign of Louis XIV., the Place de Greve, in the city of 
Paris, presented rather a singular appearance. It was longer,narrower, 
more straggling, and what seems almost impossible, even worse payed 
than at the presentday. On one side of the Place stood the, masive 
Hoétel-de- Ville, built by Domenico Boccardo, resembling, in the words of 
the writers of those time, “ a vast colossus rearing itself in the mitlat of 
humble cottages.”’ On the other, were several pfivate mansions, flanked 
with miniature towers, and at the head of the square directly facing 
Noue Dame was erected a iarge stone cross. The people resorted hither 
yearly to witness a grand display of fireworks at which Monsieur le 
Piévot was present. This was the spe: where condemned criminals were 

| executed, whenever Parliament chose to sentence one, innocent or guilty ; 
and here also the Parisians rejoiced when God gave a Prince to France, 
or what was of much rarer occurrence, a wise King lightened the , bur- 
then of taxation. 

On the 16th of July, 1676, the Place, and the neighboring streets, and 
quays were filled with crowds of people walking in groups and convers- 
ing inan undertone. It was rather singular, too, that at every step 
nobles were to be met in close conference with bourgeois, women of rank, 
griscttes and students with lacquies. : 

That some great event was on the point of taking place, was evident 
from the appearance of things; and what think you it could be? Simply 
this, Marguerile D’ Aubray the Marchioness de Brinvilliers was about 
to suffer death bythe hands of the executioner ! 

“The day bids fair to be fine,” said to a group which surrounded 
him, one of those mendicants of the Cour des Miracles, who under the 
name of cagou.c, rifodés, malingreux and coquillarts, formed organi- 
zed bands of pickpockets and footpads, al! under the sway of the Grand 
| Coesre. . 
| « This is as it should be,” replied another, a wretched-looking tatter- 
madalion, whose business consisted in counterfeiting epilepsy by means of 
a piece of soap, which he worked back and forth in his mouth. “ This 
is as it should be; but this cursed M. de la Reynie watches Us so closely 
by means of his patrol—his spies a 

‘« And his lanterns,” interrupted a third. 

‘Yes,’ added the one who had first apoken; “ I should like to know 
for what earthly use lamps can be in the streets of Paris ! Ventrepleu ! 
M. de la Reynie must be a great enemy to the poor!’ 

“Say, rather, an enemy to the sons of Bohemia!” cried an old 
man on crutches, in a whining ton. 





“Tt was good times once, but now 
one cannot wear a sword: and not a week passes that the gibbets of the 
Halle of the Place Dauphine, and of the Creix du Traboir, aro nut 


Sacre Dieu! What will oh a 


nished with some of our companions! 
of us with this M. de la Reynie! ” 

* Silence! and listen to me.” 

‘ The Archi.sappét of the Grand Coesre!""” said the mendicants, ia & 
low tone. 

The personage who presented himself was no other than the ous or 
lieutenant of the Sovereign of the Cour des Miracles. At a given signal, 
they retired into an alley of the quay Pellatier, where they were safe 
from interruption; the Archi-sappét then distributing to each several 
pieces of gold, charged them strictly not to leave the place of exeguaion, 
as the affair was likely to prove bloody:—"* We must avenge ourselves 
upon the Lieutenant-Général, by slaying his archers, and rescuing the 
| accused. All the mendicants of the Cour Saint Sauveur are forewarned, 
and in an hour’s time they will be in the Piace de Greve, fullp-eqaip- 

ed.” 
‘ “But the proclamation of M. de la Reynie ?’’ interrupted the old man. 
| That matters little tous. What do we seek? to regain our rights, 
and restore liberty toour children. Can I depend upon you?” 

“Yes! yes!" shouted the mendicants; “we will none of M. de le 
Reynie, or his archers! " 

“ At six, then, at the corner of the Rue du Mouton; 
his way towards the bridge of Netre Dame. 

The worthies now separated and entered the Greve, some halting-and 
demanding charity, others adroitly cutting away purses, which “oom 
the custom to carry et the girdle. 


} 


" and he wended 


- 







































@n these solemn ocoesions the students and the clerks of the basoche 
reudered themselves conspicuous by their tricks upon the bowrgeois, and 
their observations upon the latest arrests. 

“Do you know, gentlemen,” said one of these young rascals, who, 
seated astride the large stone cross we have mentioned, was addressing 
his companions, “do you know, that according to my view of the case, 
Parliament in arresting in « foreign country, 8 woman whose crime 
has never been proved, bas committed a very unwarrantable act.— 
It ig very probable these objections will be raised—the puisoning of 
her father, and the confession in her own hand-writing, which was seized 
at Liége by the Commissarie Desgrais ; but let me tell you, at atime 
when poisonings are so frequent, it is a very easy matter to condemn the 
innocent for the guilty. You know, as well as I, that justice often commits 


such blunders. ‘*‘ Who tells you,” added he emphatically, swinging his lege) | 


“‘ who tells you that M. D'Aubrary’s enemy avenged himself upon him’ 
through the agency of this contemptible Lachaussée, and who then tell, 
Jou the confession attributed we the Marchioness is actually hers?” 


One of his companions was about to answer, when our hero, planting 
his foot full upon the cocked-hat of an iron-monger of the Rue Saint 
Denis, in « yet jouder voice continued his eration— 

“TI know before hand what arguments you would now advance against 
me ; but it is utterly impossible for you to destroy the good reputation of 
the accused ; for have not her companions, the religueses, surnamed her 
@n account of ber profound piety, Sister Marguerite ; a Sainte mark me, 
LA SAINTE, and this woman, gentleman, arrested by treachery, parlia- 
ment has condemned to suffer the severest penalty of the law!”’ 

He wiped his forehead, (for the heat was insufferable) and regarded 
the crowd with a self-satisfied air. 

“ Bravo! Blondel, bravo!” cheered his comrades. “ You deserve to 
be raised some day or other, by your eloquent pleadings, to as high a 
station as you now occupy.” 

“Reserve your compliments, geatlemen,”’ replied Blondel, affecting a 
ridiculous gravity. “Now let us look for a moment at the defence ot 
Maitre Nivelie, the counsel for the accused.” 

Aceompanying his words with another violent motion of hie legs, he 
accidentally knocked off the hat, and an enormous wig of an old gold- 
smith, who was promenading with his daughter. 

Without paying the least attention to this disaster, or to the impreca- 
tions of the vld man, he resumed :— 

“You will agree with me, gentlemen, that the accused has been very 
poorly defended; however, far be it from me to say that the defender 
lacked talent. His factum is a work worthy the attention of the most 
fearned in the law ; but can there be anything more silly (permit me to 
mse the word)—more pretending, than this defence! He should not 
have cited St. Basile, St. Ambroise, the Bible, and the Council, in order 
fo prove that the confession could not be valid in law ; he simply had to 
Prove that the letter found in the casket was not the Marchioness’s 
then ” 


Unfortunately for the orator, just at this point in his edifying discourse, 
his legs came in contact, not with a wig or a hat, but with an archer’s 
beck. The infuriated soldier, turning quickly round, struck Blondel a 
violent blow with the butt of his musket; whereupon, the students fiéw 
upon the archer; while the honest bourgeois sided with the prevét! 
the fight was becoming general, but upon @ reinforcement of archers 
arriving, the students took to their heels, and the unlucky Blondel, left 
alone in his misery, was hauled down from his roosting-place, amd con- 
ducted to the Chitelet. 

In the meantime, on the side of the quay Pelletier, a scene ofa differ- 
ent character was being enacted. A crowd was pressing around a 
woman of about forty, who excited the compassion of some, and the 
disgust cf othere: this was the chambriere of the accused. She was 
recounting with the greatest volubility to the gossips of the Marché des 
(Champeaux, the life of the Marchioness whilst in prison. 

“Oh, if you only knew,” said she, “‘ how much my poer mistress suf- 
fered!" 

* Give us the whole story,” cried several rough voices, which issued 
from the masculine throats of the women of the Halle. 

* As I never quitted her for a single instant, I will relate to you all that 
passed, afier M. Edme Pirot, doctor of the Sarbonne, came to prepare 
her for death. I need not tell you that my mistress lodged at the Gon- 
eiergerie of the Palace in the Tour de Montgommery. When the Mar- 
ehioness revired to rest in her cell, afer Maitre Nivelle’s defence, she 


strong cords, and after having placed a lighted torch in her hand, made 
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eemed to have lost all hope; yet, although greatly fatigued, ehe did not 
awake until the next morning, when she was aroused by the entrance ef 
M. Pirot, accompanied by a priest. The confessor took ber aside, and 
for several hours they were engaged in fervent preyer. Afier e long 
| silence, we distinctly heard M. Pirot say to the Marchioness—“ I do not 
| believe you guilty, madam, yet 1 would fein learn the truth from your 
own mouth; confess to me.” 
“ Bat, father,” she asked, mournfully, ‘ will my sins be forgiven me ?” 
Upon a sign from her confessor in the affirmative, sae added, “can I 
receive the sacrament?” 
“No, madam,” replied the doctor gravely; ‘if you are condemned, 
communion will be denied you; indeed formerly the scoused could 


neither confess or receive absolution.” 
“ How!” 


“ Fear not,” he responded ; “ if Parliament declares you innocent" —— 

“ Innocent! alas! father I can hope no longer!” 

Weeping, she fell upon her knees, and until midnight continued ber 
confession, but she spoke so low I could not catch a single word. Dr. 
Pirot at length retired, after comforting her, and returned at six the fol- 
lowing morning, accompanied by the physician of the Coneiergerie, who 
came to conduct my mistress to the torture. The Marchioness under 
went her sufferings with extraordinary fortitude, although ehe was 
stretched upon the rack, her limbs almost torn aseunder, aad red bot 
irons applied to the soles of her feet, 

On re-entering her cell, pale, suffering and dishgured, she said in 

dying voice to M. Pirot, ‘‘ Father, my life draws near its close, prepare 
me then to appear before the awful tribunal of an offended God !” 

I was on the point of advancing towards her, when I perceived the 
executioner! He marched gravely in, followed by bis assistants, thea 
stopping directly in front of my mistress, he exclaimed in a loud tone : 
“Follow me, madam!” 

Notwithstanding her feebleness, she dragged nerself as far as the Chapel, 
where Dr. Pirot recited the Veni Creator and gave her absolution. 

This ceremony terminated, Madame de Brinvilliers was led into the 
hall of the accused. 

Ob! I could no longer restrain my tears when the lecture de l'arret 
was read, and I saw her clothed in a flame colored gown. 

The executioner and his assistants made bare her feet, tied her arms with 


her seat herself in a gloomy looking cart. The mournful equipage moved 
slowly in the direction of Notre Dame, passing through congregated 
multitudes in an exceedingly excited state, and who only awaited 5 
sigral to precipitate themselves upon the accused. When the cart ar- 
rived at the Parvis, I managed to get so close that J could hear M. Pirot 
say :—“‘It is here, madam you are expected to make the amendehonor 
able.” 

She appeared not to understand, for the priest added :—*This cere- 
mony consists in confessing on your bended knees your sins and asking 
pardon of God.” 

Just then the archers made a rush to drive back the crowd, and open 
a passage. Madame de Brinvilliers, placed between the representatives 
of divine und human justice, the priest and the executioner, continued 
on her route towards the cathedral, Through the large folding doors of 
the church which stood wide open, we could perceive that the altar at 
the farther end was hung in mourning, indicating the solema nature of 
the proceedings. The light of the torches struggling with the last reye 
of waning twilight, hardly pierced the death-like gloom, causing the 
sanctuary to resemble a vast sepulchre. As we entered they were chaunt- 
ing the prayers for the dead, and upon the last notes of the solemn 
psalmody dying away, @ mournful silence reigned throughout. My mis- 
tress kneeling upon the tesselated pavement, listened to the awful sen- 
tence of her doom without making a single gesture or suffering a single 
sob to escape her! Then in a low weak voice she said, ‘I confess that 
lL heve poisoned my father and my two brothers, to possess myself of 
their property, and for this 1 ask pardon of God, the King and Justice!’ 
Re-entering the cart she proceeded towards the Gréve. 

The gossips were passing their remarks upon the foregoing narrative, 
when a man closely enveloped in a long cloak, approached the cham- 
briére, seized her by the arm and drawing her aside said to her in aa 
under tons, “Have you ever heard Madame de Brinvilliers make mev- 
tion of one St. Croix?’ The imperious and yet suppliant tone of the 
person, threw the ehavbriére off her guard, and she answered imme- 














Gately in the affirmative. Refiecting, however, upon the protable conse- 
quences of ber thoughtless reply, she hastily demanded why he asked her 
soch a question. 

The unknown, fixing hie keen eye full upon her, turned away, and walk- 
ed off in the direction of the Rue du Mouton. As the chambriére was 
about tocommunicate her fearsto her companions, the cart crossed the 
bridge of Notre Dame, and proceeding slowly through the eager crowd, 
halted atthe foot of the scaffold, which was erected directly in front of 
the Hotel-de-Ville. The accused descended from the vebicie, and mount- 
ing the platform with a firm step, kneeled down te listen once more to 
the pronouncing of her sentence. The executioner approached, took off 
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| 


| 
| 


her hood, clipped her hair, and was on the point of commanding her to 


lay her head upon the block, when his attention was called away by the 


shouts of the populace. Armed mendicants advanced with furious ges- | 
tures, erying, ‘ Pardon forthe accused! and death to M. dela Reynie !” | 
The archers of the Hétei-de Ville were speedily beaten back, and put | 


to flight, while aman armed with a ponderous axe, attacked singly those 
in the immediate vicinity of the scaffold. M. de la Reynie, who had 
huckily forseen this outbreak, and awaited it firmly inthe Hétel-de-Ville, 
sent a large body of suldiers, who cleared the Place, and fired upon the 
rioters. One of them, more obstinate than the rest, the Archi-suppot, 
had seized the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, and was bearing her off in 
triumph, when an archer's sword piereed his breast. 

As he fell, a religicuss, who had for some time been standing 
near, received him in her arms. “ Paolo Exili!’’ burst from her qui- 
vering lips. ‘Soeur Marie!” exclaimed the dying man, summoning 
his fast-failing strength for one last effort. ‘I have sought to revenge my 


brother, and save from ciernal infamy the sister of my benofactress. 
Farewell, dear——”’ 


He could say no more, but with a convulsive throb, yiclded up his spirit. 
* God's will be done !” fervently murmured the religieuse, bowing her 


At the same instant a dull, heavy sound was heard ; she raised her 
eyes, and beheld the executioner casting into the flames a goary head! 
She shrieked, and fell insensible upon the ground. 

‘The next day,” says Madame de Sévigni in her Lettres, ‘‘the Mar- 
ehioness de Brinvilliers was regarded as a sainted martyr, and her re- 
mains were piously collected by the people.”’ 


My narrator ceased. I: was already night; heaven's broad expanse 
was spangled with sters, and the moen lit up the towers of the ancient 
abbey with a sepulchral light. We were then in the principal street of 
lumieges. M. de Brinvilliers, without questioning me upon the history 
which he had just related, bowed, took leave of me, and disappeared. 
I have never heard of him since this unexpected interview. 

ee 

Exrraonpinary Perrornmance or 4 Horse From THE Knacker’s. 
Mr. Andrews, of Great Marlow, a short time since, purchased a “ con- 
demned” horse, with a couple of broken knees and but one eye ( and that 
not of the best ) of Mr. Creeswell, for thirty-nine shillings! The herse, 
however, having shown, although nearly twenty years of age, that he had 
atill got some ‘‘ stuff” left in him, he was backed by his owner for 20). 
to trot fourteen miles within the hour ia harness. match came off 
en Monday last upon the Bath road, the distance being from the Dumb 
Bell Inn, near Maidenhead-bridge, to the milé-stone at Langley Broom, 
near Colnbroek, seven miles out and in. The old “ condemned ” horse, 
driven by its owner, started off beautifully from the Dumb Bell, and per- 
formed the fourteen miles in fifty-seven minutes and fifty three seconds 
with two minutes seven seconds to spare. The old horse was as fresh 
the last mile as at starting, and had scarcely turned a hair. During tho 
distance the horse broke four times, and this caused a delay of between 
three and four minutes. His owner bas offered to back him to trot, in 
harneas, fifteen miles in the hour. 


a 

Lavy Ksicuts or tHe Ganter.—There is reason to believe that 
as well as knights there were knight-esses, or ladies, of that order. In 
1358 Queen Phillipa, it appears from the Wardrobe accouts, received 
£500 from King Edward, for her dress and that of her ladies, in which 
they attended the chapel in Windsor Castle, on Saint George’s day, their 
attire being, it is presumed, the livery of the Garter. On the same av- 
thority we learn that in the day of his successor, in 1379, an order for 
ladies’ habits for the feast of Saint George was made. Two thousard 
three hundred garters, bearing the well known motto of “ Hoeni soit qui 
mal y pense,”’ were prepared by command on that occasion, with robes 
and hoods of long woollen cloth, for the King, the Duke of Lancaster, 
and other knights of the Garter, and “ also for the King’s mother, and 
other ladies newly 1eceived into the same society of the Garter, against 
the feast of Saint George.” “‘ Ladies of the fraternity of Saint George ’ 
pe amg at that time bestowed on the high-born dames admitted to 

e . 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE OLD MILL. 


BY BLIZA S. PRATT. 





Yes, beautiful! and wildly sweet 

The cascade murmurs at my feet; 

Now foaming, dashing on its way, 

And scattering wide the silvery spray 

O’er glittering sands, that trembling, start 
As the cool terrents o’er them dart, 

And broken rocks, and fragments riven 
From the proud cliff that mocketh Heaven ; 
And beetling o’er her hoary head, 

Sends her rough infants to their bed. 


Down, down the cascade sweeps within 
The steep bank nestling to its brim, 

And the green turf that bounds the side 
Where alders stoop upon the tide, 

And close upon the enrreat thrown, 

Kiss tremblingly the feathery foam ; 
And further down upon the green, 
Where blue-eyed violets are seen, 

And dandelions bespangie bright, 

The smooth lawn spreading to the sight ; 
Where, jutting to its pebbly bed, 

The rugged bank upreare its head, 
Borne on its brow, two old «im trees 
Fling their broad banners to the breezs; 
Where now? alas, my eager eye, 

] had recalled the days gone by ; 

Days, when in merry mood we made 
The rural feast beneath their shade. 
Now the blue sky is fairly seen, 

No green boughs break the light between, 
No tasselled plumage trembles there, 

A vacancy is on the air! 

The woodman’s steel rung out the knell, 
The glory of the landscape fel}! 

Now coiling, winding on its way, 

Like a young serpent’s stealthy play, 


Tinged here with gold—there browned with ehade, 


Deeper and stiller through the glade ; 
Onward it flows, a silvery stream, 
Till the dim bridge shuts out the scene. 


Yes, beautiful! the wooded bills 

Spread their broad shadows on the rill, 

Now flashing in the sun-set light, 

Like steel-girt armies on the sight; 

Below, a mass of troubled brown, 

Like soldiers wheeling dimly down ; 

The bugle’s voice, the clarion’s cry, 

Rich banners floating en the sky; 

The battle shout and drum’s deep roll, 

Break in wild tumult o’er my soul. 

Alas ! enchantment touched the scene, 

The wild cascade, the forest green ; 

The sunset clouds in glory dressed, 

Awoke in harmony my breast ; 

1 stand upon the dark brown rock, 

Now smoothed by many 8 torrent shock, 
And narrowed to a span; 

Above, the lone bird skims the sir, 

The wild crow seeks her carrion Jair 
In dens untrod by man. 

Not here—the covert thick is mine, 

The tangled boughs I'll soft untwine 
And bie me to the gien. 

Lo! the red squirrel, startled, flees, 
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And vaults into the beechen trees, 
And flutters the wild-wren. 
On, on into the deepest shade, 
A wild ravine, a broken glade, 
Where once a river rolled ; 
Above, the huge rocks threatening, soar 
With awful brows that beetle o’er 
With many a frowning fold. 


There pause I in the solemn gloom, 
Like the dim daikness of the tomb; 
Though dimly dark and strangely wild, 
Yet have I loved it from a child. 

The marshy pool lies calm at rest, 

The slender rushes on its breast ; 

And stooping o'er the slimy brim, 

The varied brakes their plumage fling. 
There, where the lichens idly creep, 
The ruins of the Old Mill sleep. 

How silent now! they peaceful rest 
Within the dark pool's murky breast, 
Unbroken by @ wave or tide, 

In gloomy solitude they hide. 

There have I paused, and linger still 
Beneath the hoar cliff of the hiil. 

What light broke in upon my brain? 
The Red Man on the cliff again! 

Lo! with his blanket round him flung, 
His quiver on his shoulder bung, 

His scalp-lock loove and streaming free, 
Like a broad pennon o'er the sea, 

He bows him o'er the beetling hill, 

And louks in wonder on the Mill: 
“Ha! ha!” his laugh rings wild and clear, 
“ Ha! ha! no spirit good is here: 

The pale-faced fiend in clamor wild!” 
So speaks the simple forest child ; 

He waves Lis brawny arms on high, 
With a loud yell goes shrieking by. 


Now through the forest, dim and brown, 
I see an old man wheeling down ; 

His grizzly horse pricks up his ears, 

As the wild clamoring Mill he hears, 
And neighing loud, with quicker trot 
Comes ambling te the shady grot. 

A young girl follows in the train, 

Her hand upon the bridle rein ; 

Her simple robes flow loose and free, 
The frock scarce reaching to her knee ; 
While the blue skirt seems hardly met— 
The foot within the stirrup set. 

Yet beautiful in simple guise, 

The maiden to the Old Mill hies— 

The sacks upon the palfrey laid, 

She checks him at the opening glade. 


Where is the phantom, where the light 
That burst upon my eager sight 
Tn fancy’s trappings here? 
Where the deep roar that wildly broke, 
Like ocean waves, or battle stroke 
Upon my listening ear ? 
Gone! and the night has deeper grown, 
I stand within the grot alone, 
The jutting crags grow faint and dim, 
The owlet flaps above her wing, 
The wood-lark leaves her plaintive lay, 
And hastens to her nest away ! 
Night insects fill the dewy air, 
And flatter in my loosened hair, 
The mossy logs fade from my sight, 
The pool grows black—Good night, good night ! 


| 
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THE BURNING PRAIRIE. 
BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Far o'er the boundless plain 
A storm was gathering fast, 

And the day grew night, with dread affright, 
As that black cloud o’er it passed ; 
And the birds of beaven stooped low 
With trembling and with fear, 

As that cloudy wall, like a funeral pall, 


Closed o’er the hemisphere. 


Then rode athwart the sky 
The spirit of the storm ; 

And we knew him there in the thick black air, 
Thovgh we could not see his form ; 
For a flood of livid flame 
Flashed forth in his terrible ire, 

And the night grew day in the glare of that ray 
That seemed infernal fre! 


And that Spirit’s voice rolled by, 
As if, through the courts of heaven 

The golden cats of the throned stars, 
With the speed of thought were driven, 
And in that moment dread 
The wide earth was aghast, 

And wildly shook, with that voice and look, 
Like a leaf in winter's blast. 


And in that spirit’s glance 
Which changed to day the night, 
The plain became enwreathed with fleme, 
A stormy sea of light ! 
And even to where the earth 
Merged in the distant sky, 
From the prairie wide, on every side, 
A line of fire rove high. 


Forth the consuming flame 

Through the withered verdure passed, 
And the wide plain o’er that crackling roar 

Mixed with the stormy blast ; 

The mad flames wildly leaped 

In their swift career away 
On demon’s wings, as the tiger springs 

Oc his defenceless prey. 


And the bison’s countless herd 
I saw from side to side 

Like a fallen cload, with bellowings loud, 
Sweep o’er the prairie wide 
Till hemmed in by the flame 
And maddened with affright, 

With a tramp and roar like a stormy shore 
They plunged through the burning fight. 


The timid deer flew by 
And many an untamed steed, 

They sought the flood, or the far far wood, 
To tremble and to bleed, 
Then wo for the traveller lone 
Immersed in that burning sea, 

From that fiery grave no arm can save, 
And vain his strength to flee. 


Still forth that venging flame 
Rode on the recthless blast, 
And beneath its track the earth grew black 
As the curse at Eden passed, 
But the tide of flame rolled by, 
As the tempest urged it on, 
And I saw on the path it had made in its wrath 
That the spirit’s work was done. 


The tempest hushed its roar— 
The thunder slept on high— 














The herd was gone towards the setting sun— 
The birds had fled the sky, 
The black clouds troke away— 
The earth beheld the sun, 
And nature woke fiom that fearful stroke, 
For the work of death was done. 


MISCELLANY. 











A SUNDAY IN VIENNA. 
BY J. G. KOHL. 


Te workday and morning tumult had quite subsided, the con- 
stant “* Ho!” ho!” of the hackney carriages, and the “ Auf!” of 
the car-drivers were silent, for 20,000 of the inhabitaats of Vienna 
were rolling over the newly-opened railway to the newly-discovered 
Paradise of Stockerau; and 20,000 were flying by the Raab road to 
Modling Baden, and the other valleys of the forest of Vienna; 
50,000 more were gone into the country for the summer, and another 
50,000 were gone after them for the day, to forget the troubles of 
the week in their society. Another not less respectable number of 
citizens and citizenesses were scattered over the gardens of the sub- 
urbs, the Prater, and the meadows, and thus I remained in possession 
of the inner city, with a remnant of Jackeys, beggars, and sick ; the 
Turks might have attacked and taken it at that moment with ease 
The domestics were lounging before the doors and conversing with 
their opposite neighbors; the maids were chattering in the inner 
courts; the coffee-house of the ‘ Orientals” was still full of com- 
pany, for they were scarcely likely to approve of our way of keeping 
Sunday. Im the cathedral of St. Stephen, a few old womea were 
telling theirirosaries, and screaming their devotions through the 
church ; and one grating voice among them, louder than all the rest, 
repeated, at the end of each verse, ‘ Holy, holy, holy!” In the 
courtyard. of ene house into which I looked, I saw a little boy read- 
ing prayéts aloud from a book. He told me that he was eight years 
old, and.that he did this every Sunday. I took his book, and saw 
that he was reading the gospel of St. Luke, from the ninth to the 14th 
verse. ‘He said it was the gospel for the day, and that many boys 
in a similar manner read the gospels on a Snnday before the houses 
of Vienna. When he had finished, there descended on him, from 
the upper stories, a grateful shower of kreuzers wrapped in paper. In 
the usual (umult of the town, I had overlooked many smaller ele- 
ments of the population, which I now discovered for the first time, 
as some,inhabitants of the waters are perceived only when the tide 
hasebbed, I noticed, for the first time, the people who hawk Italian 
and Hungarian cheeses about the streets. They are chiefly from 
the neighbourhood of Udine, and also sell Italian macaroni. The 
greater number could speak as much German as they found neces- 
sary for‘their street traffic. There are in all not less than thirty 
thousaiid Ttalains in Vienna, and the passenger is not unfrequently 
accested with, ‘‘ Poveretia ' signor mio ! la carita!” Beggarsshou!d, 
out of policy, always speak a foreign language ; it excites far more 
compassion than the language of the country. Going farther, | found 
a man gtanding before a baker’s shop, occupied in scolding a little 
maidservamt. She was a Bohemian, he told me, and added, * That 
Bohemian must be a very poor country—every year there come thou- 
sands of them to Vienna—men and women, maids and boys. They 
learn as much German as they must, seek a service somewhere, are 
very moderete im their demands, wil! put up witha bed in the stable, 
or on the floor, and when they have earned a few florins they go back 
to their own co -” Infact, it we inquire of a hundred people 
we meet in Vienna what country they are from, the answer of twenty, 
on an average, will be, ‘‘ Ich bin en Behm” (1 am aBohemian). The 
whole number of the Slavonians in Vienna is, it issaid, about 60,000, 
and of other Non-Germans 100,000. In the highest circles, as the 
lowest, the foreign element mingles everywhere. The number of 
Hungarians is reckoned at 15,000; but of these many are not genuine 
Magyars. * * * At last I came to the end of the city, and went 
out upor the Glacis. Here seemed to be gathered together all whose 
legs were tooshort to gain the open country beyond the extensive 
suburbs of Vienna. It wasthe part called the Water Glacis, where 
there is some gay music every afternoon ; numbers ef little children, 
with their nurses, were lying and playing about the grass, and several 
schools, under the guidance of their masters, were doing the like. 
Some of them had pitched a tent in one of the meadows near which 
they were diverting themselves. There is no other city in Europe 
where the children have such a playground in the very heart of the 
town. The benches were bare of oth: r visitors, with the exception of 
one solitary Turk seated among the children. He was taking his 
coffee, aad dividing the “‘ kipfel,” that had been brought him with 
it, among the sparrows, which are constantly flying in numbers round 
the Glacis. I sat down by him to share in both his amusements, and 
remarked a trick of the sparrows that | had never before noticed. 
Some of them were so greedy, that they kept fluttering in the air 
about us, and sometimes snatched a morse! of bread betore it could 
even reach the ground, where the others were eagerly picking up the 
scattered fragments. Like a polypus turned inside out, the imner life 
being displayed externally, the dead exterior skin turned within, even 
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so is the life of Vienna reversed on a Sunday. The swarms that on 
other days are driving and bawling in the streets and public places 
in the city, are then singing, dancing, eating, drinking, and gossiping 
in the houses of public entertainment without. All this humming 
and drumming was so little in unison with my idea of a Sunday walk, 
that I was glad to take refuge from the noise in a place ] was sure 
of having more to myselfon a Sunday than any other day--the flower- 
gardens and churehyards. Beethoven’s monument stands in the Wah- 
einger cemetry Hissimple family name is inecribed in gold letters on 
the stone; but of late the growth of a bush planted near it has almost 
overshadowed the letters. I asked the sexton why he did not cut 
away the boughs that the name might be more plainly seen ; he said 
the friends would not allow it to be done. 


SIR GEOFFRY DE BUGGYNS. 
A FRAGMENT. 


* * 


. . * > 


Ir was merry in Buggynsdale Hall. The steed was in sfall; the 
merlin in mew. High at the dais, amid a select circle of stalwart 
compeers, sat Sir Geofiry de Buggyns, of Buggynsdale, good knight 
and true; stout of heart and strong of hand, forward ever at the fray, 
and backward never at the feast. . 

“ Permit me, good Sir Everard,” said the knightly host, “to give 
thee aidance to another slice.” , 

‘* | thank thee, gentle Geofiry,” answered Blount; “ truly-a right 
noble sirlom! Sirrah !” he added, speaking over his shoulder to a 
serving man, “ hand my plate ” 

** Wilt thou of the underdone, Sir Knight ?” 

‘Gramercy, sweet sir; of the well done, rather, and eke lightly 
of the fat.” 

“Right valiant Fortescue,” cried Sir Piers of Pockingham, 
“ vouchsafe me the honor of a cup of Malvoisie with thee.” 

“«« Marry, with pleasure,” responded Fortescue ; “but, indeed, the 
honor will be mine.” 

Thus, in courteous parley, sat the more distinguished guests over 
their meal; the yeomen and vassals at the lower end of the hall were 
also regaling their palates on the roast and boiled, and enjoying them- 
selves after their own fashion. 

‘| tell thee,” pursued the first speaker, ‘‘ 1 did see her myself.” 

‘** With young Valentine 2” . 

“ With Valentine Markham.” And the stout Hugh emptied at 
one pull a huge black-jack which contained nearly a gallon of 
mighty ale. 

*« Well, well,” exclaimed Simon Dawes, ** who would have thought 
it? So thou saw’st the Lady Alice ?” 

** Peace, thou muddy knave! speak lower. 
I said.” 


Thou heardest what 


** Oh, ’tis merry beneath the greenwood tree, 
With a ding dong, hey ho, the strawberry ! 
At even to meet a fair ladye. 
Sing—Green grows the «lover on many a lee,” 


sang Sir Geoffry’s jester, beating time with his bauble to the meagure. 


o 

How lovely is twilight! There are moments when the soul, for- 
getful for a while of the turmoil of existence, and retiring from the 
busy hum of men, remains wrapt up in itself—the cenire of its owa 
imaginings; even as the fabled Bramah reposing in passive placidity 
on the bosom of the Ganges, muses, in the silent ecstacy of contem- 
plation, for ever! 

Tastefully attired in a white satin doublet, slashed with pink, hose 
of azure and continuations of flesh-color, his rapier at his side, and 
feather in his bonnet, the young heir of Brushwood, deep in a forest 
dell, awaited the approach of his beloved. 

«* What”—he suddenly exclaimed, extending his unfolded arms, 
and gazing into ethereal vacancy—*‘ what is life? Yon chimney, 
rural moralist! aaswers—smoke.” But wherefore does she tarry ? 
Each moment seems an eternity. Hark! a rustle in the thicket. 
Alas! ’twas but the gale--or, perchance, the badger. Again! Ha! 
What do I see? What makes Father Ambrose here at this hour?” 

As he spoke, a form, habited in the costume of the cloister, was 
seen advancing. Its tripping step had none of the stateliness of the 
churchman, and the daintily raised gown and tiptoe tread, evinced a 
sensitiveness to the damp grass, which savored but slightly of the 
ascetic—and also ankles by no means resembling those of Father 
Ambrose. 

Another moment, and the lovers were locked in each other's arms. 

** My own eyes!” gasped the cavalier. 

“* My tercel-gentle !” responded the maiden. 

“* Would,” exclaimed the youth—** would that I were a merle, 
that in yonder brake, with soft melodious lay, 1 might steep thy ten- 
der senses in a perpetuity of bliss!” 

Oh! talk not thus,” she cried ; “ thou unhingest me.” 

«« How chanced, sweet one, thou camest hither in safety ”” 

«In the disguise of these canonicals I eluded ihe vigilance of the 
warder.” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when a warrior, with @ 
drawn sword, rushed from a neighboring thicket, between the affec 
tienate pair. It was Sir Geoffry de Buggyns. At the unexpected in 
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terruption, the maiden, with a loud scream, disappeared like a 
startled hind amid the recesses of the forest. 

** Traitor!’ thundered De Buggyns— draw and defend thyself!” 

* Traitor!” returned Valentine Markham—* in thy teeth !” 

A desperate combat ensued. Valentine, though in activity he per 
haps had the advantage of Sir Geoflry, was hie inferior in science as 
well as in strength, aud would very probably have fallen a victim to 
his ire, if he had not fortunately bethought himself of our Lady of 

Srushwood. On his uttering a mental ejaculation to her for aid, De 
Buggyos trod upon a piece of apple, which some truant urchin had 


left upon the path. His foot slipped, and, as he fell, the sword of his | 


opponent passed through his body. 


* Now, by St. Aathony!” said the wounded man, “ but I am | dream of one another; aod having little to divert atteation or diver- 


sped.” 


“IT hope not, Sir Knight,” replied Markham. “ But, say what | 


cause have | given thee for this unlooked-for enmity ?” 

* Thou didst supplant me in the affections of Lady Alice.” 

** Of Lady Alice ?” 

“ Was it not she who parted from thee but now ?” 

** Truly, Sir Geoffry, I wist not that the Lady Alice Mortimer—” 

* Mortimer!” gasped De Buggyns—‘‘ who spoke of Mortimer? 
Was not that damsel the Lady Alice Mugeyns ?” 

“ No!” said Markham—“ by St. Mary !” 

Marry,” groaned Sir Geoffry, “‘ what a mistake |” 

s a ad * * - * 


They bore the wounded to his couch. A leach pronounced the 
wound not fatal. One application of a mirific balsam, which was 
called “ The True Knighte’s Friende,” was sufficient to repair the 
injury; and, in two hours afterward, Sir Geoffry de Buggyas, of Bug- 
gynsdale, was operating on a venison paisty at the dais, with Valen- 
tine Markham at his right hand. 

** All is well, Sir Knight, that well endeth,” said Valentine. 

***Tis right courteous in thee, gentle Markham, to say so,” replied 
Sir Geoffry. ‘1 did thee foul seathe, and must see to make thee 
amends. An | have any influence with my kinsman, the earl, soon 
shall the Lady Alice be thy happy bride.” 


. 7 * * * s 


The sun shone brightly ; all nature was jocund; the villagers, ar- 
rayed in their holiday attire, were right gay. A barrel of mighty ale 
was broached in the quadrangle, and mass was sung in the chapel by 
Father Ambrose. The Lady Alice Mortimer was united to Valen- 
tine Markham, and the Lady Alice Muggyns relinquished that time- 
honored patronymic for the surname of the stout Sir Geoffry: in 
celebration of which event, the family jester sang that noon over a 
pottle pot— 

“ Sir Geoffry de Buggyns 
To fair Lady Muggyns 
Hath plighted his wedded troth to-day ; 
Bold Chanticleer, 
Hath taken a fere, 
And the cuckoo singeth as wel! as he maye.” 
{Punch’s Pocket-Beok. 


INVENTION oF Bits or Excnance.—When the Jews were driven 
from Arabia, in their flight great numbers of them passed over to 
Spain, then in the possession of the Moors, by whom they were 
treated with great kindness. As no obstacle to improvement in 
learning or to promotion in rank was placed before them, the Jews 
by their genius and attachment to the interests of the state, soon 
raised themselves to high civil offices about the persons of the Ca- 
liphs, who respected them, their learning, wisdom, and virtue. They 
established the most celebrated schools then in the world, both for 
sacred and profane literature. The Talmud, which in Arabia had 
been the only book studied by the Hebrews, gave place to the Scrip- 
tures, together with the most elaborate treatises on the arts and 
sciences ; in the knowledge of which they took precedence of every 
learned fraternity in Europe. In the fine arts they likewise made 
great proficiency. Several among them are celebrated to this day 
as astronomers, architects, jurists, historians, poets, painters, and 
physicians. But neither the learning nor loyalty of the Jews availed 
them aught, when the crescent was supplanted by the red banners of 
the Cress. On the defeat of the Saracens, Ferdinand and Isabella 


left them no choice between baptism and banishment; and with the | 


exception of 600, whom the extremes of age and poverty prevented 
from removing, all preferred the latter. As the period for their 
departure, was limited to a fixed hour, after which those remaining 
were liable to suffer death in case they refused baptism, the con- 
dition of the Jews was the most lamentable that caa well be imagined. 
But they were not suffered to remain in the peaceable enjoyment 
of the time allotted to them by the Royal edict. The Christians 
fell on them in many places, and put them to death without regard 
to age, sex, or condition. Those of them who had escaped towards 
the sea previous to the breaking out of the disturbances in the inte- 
rior of the country, were either pursued and butchered on the coast, 
or were drowned in great numbers through the treachery of those 
who supplied them with vessels. 
even there were only sheltered from a fate such as they had fled from 
by a Papal Bull. It was on this memorable occasion that some Span- 
ish Jew merchants contrived by the invention of Bills of Exchange, 
to possess themselves in Italy of that wealth which they had no means 








Few arrived safely in Italy; and | 
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of removirg out of the dominions of Ferdinand. Of what immense 


utility that invention has since been to the mercantile world it ig 
needless to inquire 


Marriace.—Benevolence and prudence may mahe marriage happy: 
but what can be expected but disappointment and repentance from a 
choice made in the immaturity of youth, in the ardor of desire, 
without judgment, without foresight, without inquiry into con- 
formity of opinions, similarity of manners, rectitude of judg- 
ment, or purity of sentiment? Such is the common process of mar- 
riage. A youth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought together 
by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and 


sify thought, they find themselves uneasy when they are apart, and 
therefore conclude they shall be happy together. They marry, and 


| discover what nothing but voluntary blindness before had concealed. 


They wear out life with aitercations, and charge nature with cruelty. 


| —{Dr. Johnson. 


PUNCHISMS. 


City Evection.—The disgraceful conduct of the Returning Off- 
cer for the City of London Election has been the subject of animad- 
versive conversation in our own particular circle. The manner in 
which our name has been kept out of the poll list, savours of such 
shameful partiality that we shall move for a Parliamentary Enquiry 
into the matter early in the ensuing Session. The fellowing should 
have been the statement : 


1 as 
1 pad 
At this hour we received the following note from Baring: 
“ Dear Puxco— Would the Governor-Generalship of India be at all a 


your Way? Yours, Banine,” 
To which we replied: 


“Dear Bantwo— We understand you ; but what is to become of the reat 


: ry ” 
of the universe 7 Yours, pa NEG. 
TWO O'CLOCK. 
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On this announcement being made to us, we pulled oat our frill, 
and was proceeding to the front of the husting to address the eon- 
stituency, when a note, inclosed in an envelope of the most delicate 
lace-work, was put into our hands by one of her Majesty's special 
messengers. The royal billet ran as followe: 


“ Dean Puncney—( We allow her Majesty a little familiarity) —As Peel 
cannot get over a week of the next session, do not trouble yourself to con 
tinue the present contest. We shall want you for Premier. 

* Your gracious Mistress, Vicroata.” 


“ Have you seen Albert’s New Regulation Hat? If se, would you like te 


| have one? I think it would become you admirably. Dinner at eight. 


Vv. R.” 


What effect this gracious intimation had upon us may be gathered 
from the 


CLOSE OF THE POLL. 
Punch 


Pattison 


Majority.... 


The following announcements of New Works are made by Punch: 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS WILL BE IMMEDIATELY PUBLISHED. 
Just ready, 

THE ARMY-AGENT’S UNCLE ON HIS MOTHER'S SIDE. 

By Mrs. Gorse. 3 vols. 
Also, in the Press. 

THE BARNABYS COME BACK. By Mrs. Trottors. 3 vols. 

THE NEW POST-OFFICE, (uniform with ‘*Old St. Paul’s.”) 
By W. H. Atnswortu, Esq. With 120 Illustrations by George Cruike | 
shank, and fresh Portrait of the Author. 

WAVERLEY; or, "TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. By Lord Wit- 
ttam Lennox, Author of “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” ‘* The Quarterly 
Review,” ‘* Hood’s Comic Annual,” &c. 


MR. J. FENNIMORE COOPER'S NEW ROMANCE. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols., post octavo, 

WAMGACHKOOK;; or, Tot Swampy Doc. A Romance. By 
J. Fennimore Coorer, Esq. 

“Great excitement is caused in literary cireles, by the whisper 
that this new romance will contain some thrilling scenes of the 
American war. The character of the Scout, ‘ Flannel-drawers,’ is 
wonderfully drawn: while the two native chiefs, Le Cochon Azure, 
and Le Puce Agile, are almost supernatural. It is long since there 
has been « romance which will create an equal sensation.”—{Eve- 
ning Paper. 


Circe or Humanrry.—Fenelon was accustomed to eay, * I love 
my family better than myself; my country better than my family : 
and mankind better than my country: for | am more a Frenchman 
than a Fenelon; and more a man than a Frenchman.”—{ Tatler. 
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THE DOUBLING FRENCHMAN. 
*T shall get some sleeps, neviare.”—Mons. Morbleu. 

Tn years gone by, when Rockaway was the focus of fashion as a water- 
ing-place, and before Saratoga and Ballston had superseded it, the half- 
way house at Jamaica used to be filled with travellers en their excur- 
sions, who generally staid there over night, and pursued their journey to 
the seashore in the morning. Qne warm summer's evening, when t 
house was unusually crowded, an Englishman rode up in a gig, and 
asked for accommodations for the night. 

Landlord,—I am very sorry [ cannot entertain you, sir, unless you will 
accept of supper and lodging witl a Freach gentleman up stairs. 

Traveller,—No; I won't sleep in the same room with any d—— 
Frenchman; and off he rode with all the grum looks of a real John Bull. 

In halfan hour, however, he came baek, and enid he believed he must 
putup with it. But this expression about the Frenchman had by some 
means reached the gentleman’s ears, who determined, being a stout 
man, upon the course of his conduct towards the uncivil visiter. 

The Englishman stalked into the room. The Frenchman was all 
smiles and bows. John Bull slightly nodded, and sat down, grum as a 
bear. About an hour elupsed, without either speaking, when the Eng- 
lishman got up, and gave the bell-cord a pull. The Frenchman started 
also from his seat, and gave the string two pulls. Up came the waiter 
(who had received his cue before,) and awaited orders. 

Bull,— Waiter. cook me some supper. 

Frenchman,—Yes, vaitaire, you cook me two suppaire |! 

Bull started, had looked grim. The Frenchman elevated bis eye- 
brows, and took a huge pinch of snuff. Supper being ready, the follow- 
ing seene took place at the table. 

Bull—Waiter, briog me a bottle of wine. 

Frenchman—Vaitaire, come back here. You bring me two bottle de vine! 

Bull knit his brows. Monsieur elevated his eyebrows, shrugged his 
shoulders, and took another pinch of snuff. 

Bull—Waiter bring me—ah, what de d—| do youcall it!—a pie or a tart. 

Frenchman—Vaitaire, come back bere; you bring me, vat is de diable 
you call him, ah! two pie, two tart. 

Bull growled, and, starting from his seat, rang the bell. 
man jumped to the string and gave it two desperate pulls. 

The waiter, who was almost convulsed with laughter came hurrying 
in, when Bull roared out, Waiter, go down stairs and bring me up a 
boot-jack and a pair of slippers. 

Frenchman—Vaitaire, come back here; you go down stair, bring me 
two slippaire! two boot-jack! 

The waiter soon returned with the articles, when Bull, roused to the 
highest pitch, thundered out—Waiter bring me a candle, and show me 
up a pair of stairs into a room with one bed in. 

Frenchman—Vaitaire, come back here; you bring me up two candle, 
and show me up two pair ataire, and give me two room vid two bed in 
—eh, eh! 

Bull could stand it no longer; he kicked the boot jack out of the way, 
upset the candle on the table, banged his head against the door in the 
dark, pitched the waiter down stairs, and then rolled after him to the 
bottom, and, darting into the bar-room, ordered his horse and gig, swear- 
icg that he would never sleep in the house with a mad Frenchman. 

Ah, ab! exclaimed Monsieur, he no like de d d Frenchman. 
morbleu, sall get some sleep to night all alone by myself 
he went quickly to bed. 


he 


The French- 





Vell, 
C'est bon, and 


———— 

The way the natives of Arkansas sometimes talk is amusing. The 
following dialogue occurred on the Dividing bridge of the Devil's arid 
Coney Forks. Old Sense met Dan Looney, and they were strangers to 
each other. Says Old Sense— 

‘Good morning, sir: are you well?” 

“ {f you call a man well that has run twenty miles, [ am that.” 

“ Did you see any bear?” 

“Tf you call a big black thing about the size of Peter Whetstene’s 
black mare or horse, [ did.” 

“ Had you a gun?” 

** Now you bit me.” 

“ Did you draw bloodt” 

“ Do you call a double handful of brain, blood 7” 

“ Had you a doz?” 

“ Ts old Bose a dog?” 

* Did you skin him?” 

“Well, if you call a man in his shirt slé@eves with a knife seventeen 

nehes in the blade, among the ribs and meat, skinning, [ was that |” 

“ Was he fat?”’ 

“Do you call cutting eighteen inches on the ribs fat ’”’ 

«Did you pack him in?” 

“ Tf you call four pony loads packing, why I packed some!” 

“* Light loads, | reckon ft” 

‘If four hundred pounds to a pony is a light load, they were light?” 

“ Did you eat any of it?” 

* Do you call drinking a quart of bear's vil, eating 1” 

“You must have meat!” 


“Tf you call two thousand pounds of clear meat, without a bone, safe 


‘side of a smoke house, meat, we have got some ?”’ 
‘* They must be fat at your house ?”’ 
“ Do you call a candle fat?” 


Here “ Old Sense” brought a perfect squeal, and declared he bad 


‘ound the very man he bad been looking for. 
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TO WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 
BY MRS. MARY B. HEWIPT. 


“One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die. "—Hatcecs. 


Oh! wondrous God-taught minstrel 
Of the high and holy art! 
What spell lies in thy master hand 
To enthrsl and sway the beart? 
Thou sweepest notes triamphal 
From the pealing chords, on high, 
And the spirit wildly boundeth 
To the soul-awakening cry! 
We feel each nerve with rapture thrill— 
Each pulse, responsive start ; 
And the life-tide quickens, till the flood 
Swells proudly through the heart. 


Now, o’er the prisoned senses 
Come stealing, soft and low, 
Sweet, half-forgotten, melodies 
We cherished long ago— 
And far, faint, spirit voices 
Seem whispering to us here, 
Of our dim-remembered angei state 
In some holier, happier sphere— 
Haunting us with vague memories, 
From the vast—the undefined ; 
As if some echo from our past on 
Were within thy thought enshrined. 


"Tis the mighty spell of music— 
Such as woke in yonder sky 
When the morning stars together sang 
In heaven-born harmony ! 
Be near me in that fearfal hour 
Of dread and mystery, 
When the weary soul would spread its wing 
For immortality — 
So may my passing spirit, 
Parting homeward for the skies, 
Be wafted on thy seraph strains 
To the shores of Paradise. 
——= 


Tae Larecest Dramosp —No diamond is known to exist so large as 
that of the King of Portugal, found in the river Abaite, about ninety-two 
leagues to N. W. of Serro do Frio. The history of its discovery is ro- 
mantic : 

Three Brazilians, Antonio de Souza, Jose Felix Gomes, and Thomas 
ne Souza, were sentenced to perpetual banishment in the wildest part of 
the interior, Their sentence was a cruel one; but the region of their 
exile was the richest in the world; every river rolled over a bed of gold, 
every valley contained inexhaustible mines of diamonds. An impression 
of this kind enabled thse men to support the horrors of their fate; they 
were constantly sustained by the hope ef discovering some rich mine. 
They wandered about for nearly six years in vain, but fortune was at last 
propitious. An excessive drought bed laid dry the bed of the river Abaite 
and here, while working for gold, they discovered a diamoud of 
an ounce in weight. Overwhelmed with joy, they resolved to pr . 
at all hazards, to Villa Rica and trust to the mercy of the crown. The 
governor, on beholding the magnitude of the gem, could scarcely credit 
the evidence of his senses. He immediately appointed a commission of 
the officers of diamond district to report on its nature; and on their pro- 
nouncing it a real diamond, it was despatched to Lisbon. The sentence 
of the three “‘condamnados’’ was immediately reversed. The value of 
this celebrated diamond has been estimated by Romé de I’fsle at the 
enormous sum of three hundred millions sterling. It is uneut, bat the 
late King of Portugal, who had a passion for precious stones caused a 
hole to be bored through it, !n order to wear it suspenned sbout his neck 
on gala days. 


Albton. 


——— 


‘OF all the amusements that can be imagined for a hard working man, 
after his daily toil, or in intervals, there is nothing like reading an 
interesting newspaper or book. [t calls for no bodily exertion, of which 
he has already had enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his bome 
of dullness and sameness. It transports him into livelier and gayer, and 
more diversified and interesting scenes; and, while he enjoys himself 
there, he may forget the evils of the present moments, fully as much as 
if he were ever so drunk, with the advantage of finding himself the next 


| day with the money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries, 


| and without the drunkard’s miseries of mind and bedy. 








Nay, it accom- 
panies bim to his next day’s work; and, if what he has been reading be 
any thing above the idlest and the lightest, it gives him something to 
think of, besides the mere mechanical drudgery of his every day occupa- 
tion ; something he can enjoy while absent, and look forward to with 
pleasure. If | were to pray for a taste which should stand me instead, 


| under every variety of circumstances, and be « source of happiness and 





cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, aad the world frown upon me, it would be « taste 
for reading. 
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NDW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23,1942 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


——~ 

To Apvertisens.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 


portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-sirec?. 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 

By referring to the Prospectus in another column, the reader 
will perceive that we propose to render our New Volume very 
beautiful and attractiveto ail classes. The Brorsrr Jonatnan 
will hereafter be published in a folio furm, as it was, when it 
first appeared, and it wil] contain all the elements of a first-rate 


typographical or literary arrangements ; it wil] be inal] respects 
equal, ifnot superior, to what it was, in its most palmy days. 
All its present numerous and talented contributors will be re- 
tained, ‘and many others of the first order of talent engaged to 
‘fill its ample and elegant pages. 
It will be seen that-the price for cur yearly subscription, will 


vantageous terms to Clubs all over the country. 


A specimen number will be sent to each and all, of our present 
subscribers. 
——— 


TRAVELLING AGENTS —Mr. Hesrny M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 


Mr. Iskart FE. James, for the South and Southwestern States and | 


Florida, assisted by James K. Wuirrte, Wm. H. Wexp, O. H. P. 
Stem and Henry Pratt. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa and Wisconsin, as- 
sisted by Moses Merxer, James R. Situ, J. B. Nempuneys, J. T. 
Dent, G. H. Comstock and FE. Y. Jenninas. 

Mar. Jouy H. Wintennornam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to réceive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Warren are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They will travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Jonn N. Tutrie, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 
gen and other States. 


He will travel throughout Michi- 


— 
MUSIC AND THE FINE ARTS. 
The delightful science of music, is 20 intimately connected with the 
fine arts, that the cultivation of it, cannot fail to be attended with similar 
results, to those which mark their progress, for though it be imperceptible, 


yet, they nevertheless, exert a positive influence upon the taste, the man. 


ners, and babits of the people—and impart refinement, polish and tone, 
to society. Viewed in this aspect then—as a blessing, however dearly 
purchased, it is compatible with a patriotic spirit, to promote the means, 
by which such results may be accomplished. The Philharmonic Society, 
with its aristocratic prices, will do little towards the culture of a taste for 
music—we require that the democratic principle should be carried out in 


| brighten her glory, awake a spirit of emulation. 


| music and the fine arts, as well as in our Government—they should be 
within the means of the most humble, for it is that class of our fellow 
citizens, for whom the benefit is most intended, 
| We have witnessed with muck pleasure the increase of shilling con- 
certs in this city, as one means of effecting the otject, because they are 
the sort of entertainment, to which a working man can take his wife and 
family—and the ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ however, great his distaste at 
first, may win upon the ear, and after a time, find an echo in his heart— 
| a new feeling is then awakened—a new nature, as it were, is created with- 
in that man, and if promoted, it will make him a totally different being, 
| fer the study of music leads us naturally to study the words to which it is 
wedded—music and poetry being inseparable—and thus the mind imper- 
ceptibly yields to the influence exerted upon it, and being directed in a 
different course, may change the whole character of the man. 
As the taste for music or the fine arts increases, the people as a body 
must necessarily assume a different phase. In feudal times, cllivalry 
produced a revolution in the manners and taste of society, similar to that 
which is effected by the cultivation of the fine arts now—wearing off its 
asperities—softening its action—enlivening the dulness of its repose, 
and purifying the sources of enjoyment. And we would fain believe, 
that the present taste for nausic, is not an ephemeral feeling, to pass 
away with the performers who now charm the ear, but rather, that 
having enjoyed music in its excellence, they will hereafter be satisfied 
only with the same quality, and support talent when it appeals for 
patronage. We would be disposed to hail it as the advent of an im- 


proved order of things, and inasmuch as taste has undergone @ sort of 


regeneration,—the fine arts, now so shamefully neglected, may ultimate- 


| ly benefit by it—for it is a lamentable fact, that artists, and the best in 
Famity Newsrarex. We shall spare no expense either in our | the country 


too, fail to find a market for their works now, except by 
putting them up st araffle, We do not refer to portrait painters, for 
they, so far as we can learn, are pretty well employed in making ‘‘coun- 


| terfeit presentments,”” and wretched ones too, very often, of those silly 
| persons, who could not consider a room furnished unless two or three 


staring portraits decorated the walls, and who would refuse to give one 
half its value, for the best landscape that could be produced. 
Nor is this confined to what are termed the middling classes—go to 


the most elegant mansions in Bond street, Waverly Place, and similarly 
hereafter be reduced one-third, and that we offer the most ad- | 


aristocratic localities, and the absence of positive refinement, may be at 
once detected—a Claude—a Tennierr--a Rubers—or a Titian, generally 
speaking, would have no particular value, in their estimation—a specimen 


| of art is not regarded for its intrinsic value—show and glitter—some- 
| thing that takes the eye is their object, (the frame for instance answers 


the purpose) and thas throughout the whole establishment you will find 
tinsel and gew-gaws, take the place of solid worth and comfort 

We know that the country is yet comparatively young—and that this 
taste, like port wine, improves with age—therefore it is that we hail 
with no little satisfaction, what we consider to be, the dawn of better 
things—when our artists shall no longer be placed upon a footing with 
the rearers of turkeys, and be compelled to dispose of their works in 8 
similar manner. There are springing up around ve, men whose talents 
will add glory to their country’s history—many perbaps, whose names 
will become immortal, if those talents be fostered as they deserve—but 
where are our millionaires !—do we ever hear of one using a portion of 
his wealth, for such a purpose? No!—making bricks and mertar—and 
drawing mortgages and deeds, are the only arts they patronize, indeed, 
even patriotism is lost in that all absorbing principle—self interest. Sure- 
ly our “Merchant Princes,” who are so fond of aping everything that 
| is foreign, should also imitate the example set them by the wealthy of 
| Europe, with regard to the Fine Arts, and cultivate and foster them as 

they do. A feeling of national pride should dictate this, and a desire to 
Mosic may be the 
means of accomplishing the object, and as Fanny Ellsler danced the tep 
to the Bunker Hil! Monument, so Ole Bull and others may fiddle the 
love of the fine args, into the bosoms of the American people. 

Marie Svcar.—It is known that at the agricultural fair at Rochester, 
| Mr. Joel Weodworth, of Watertown ; obtained a premium for maple su- 
| gar, which he refined until it became as white as loaf-sugar. He has 
publisted his process in the Watertown Jeffersonian, which is to boil and 
re-boil the sugar, and clurify it with the whites of five or six eggs well 


| beaten in a quart of milk, and a spoonful of saleratus, and drain off the 
} molasses as usual. 
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Licuts anD SHaDows or American Lise —We have before alluded 
the forthcoming work of Dr. Robert H. Colyer, beating this title. The 
Doctor is well known is this country, by his experiments in mesmerism, 
end it was intimated in certain quarters, that after his return to England, 


he intended to ‘‘use the Americans up,” after the manner of bis illustrious | 


predesessors—but judging from an extract published in the ‘“ Boston 
Daily Mail,” he seems more disposed to flatter than abuse us—in some 
instances, however, he has only done simple justice when alluding to 
slavery—he says:— 

“JT have lived long at the south--in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and in most of the slaveholding states—and although I abhor slavery es 


a curse, and a blot upon America, and perhaps the only institution new | 
existing which clashes with the meaning of the constitution, yet I have | 


much sympathy and friendship for the south, and for the people of the 
south, I heave lived there, have witnessed the whole course of slavery 
carefully, and as one am ready to say boldly and fearlessly, that bad as 
it is, the whole matter of slavery has been most egregiously misrepresent- 


ed, and more than nine-tenths of the misery which is seen upon paper, | 


comes from the fertile brains of the writer.” 


This we should presume, few will be disposed to doubt, indeed, we 
may venture to say, that such would be the opinion of nine-tenths of the | 


Englishmen, who have witnessed slavery in our Southern States. That 
the system is repwgnant to the feelings is true, and gladly would we 
witness the departure of every African tw his native country—atill we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact, that taking the colered population 
generally—the slaves are happier and more comfertable than the free— 
indeed their condition is far preferable to that of a great majority in this 
city. 

The annexed extract is perhaps rather highly coloured ard altogether 
too flattering, and in the exuberance of his kindly feelings he may have been 
carried beyond the bounds, limited by the facts of the case—however we 
suppose the Doctor means well, and he may be forgiven for erring as 
much on the one side as previuus writers have done on the other. 


‘« The first great principle,” he says, “ which arises from the genius of 


her institutions in industry, ag @ nation the Americans are distinguished 
for their industrious habits, and hence, where there is no privileged 
ranks, or orders, they must, with their present advantages, be a prosper- 
ous and happy people. 
for industry, whieh exerts more than any thing else, the happiest influ 
ence on ‘themselves as a people, and on their institutions. It is the grea 
corrective of poverty, pauperism, and crime; there is.no such 4 thing as 
a person in America, who has industrious habits, wanting any of the 
benefits of life. He may not have its luxuries, but from bis i: 
is certain to be supplied with the necessaries of life. These habits of in 
dustry are the elements that are diffused throughout all her seciai fife, 
and the wonderful inducemets which each holds out to the ocher, te go 
on in an industrious career, are the secrets of her success, her happiness 
and her national wealth and glory The factories in the dif+reat cities 
and towns of the United S:ates, afford employment to thousands and hun- 


dreds of thousands, and the wonderful improvements in machinery, added 
to the advantages of soil, are again productive of wealth, and have opened | 


an extended field to industry. The property ofthe people i 
States may be attributed to another great fountain which flows directly 


from the principle of their government, and that is the immense adVan- 
tages to be derived irom thwic free institutions of learning—there is not 


| 
The difficulties between the Governor General and the Legislature 
| have been terminated by a prorogation of che Canadian Parliament. 


It is the peculiar character of the Americans, | 


dustry ke 


in the United 





CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


On 
| the 4th inst. an address was presented to the Governor from the Assem- 
bly, expressive of confidence in the ex-misisters, and on the 7ch an 
address was brought furward in the house, respectfully urging the fonma- 
tion of a new ministry; when Mr. Viger said he was authorized to state 


that his Excellency was doing so as rapidly as possible. On the 9th, 
however, the Governor Generai went to the Chamber of the Legislative 
Council and gave the royal assent to a number of bills, among which 


were an act to abolish imprisonment ia execution for debt; an act te con- 
tinue for a limited time the duties on produce and live stock imported 
into the province ; and an act empowering the provincial government to 
buy stock of the Welland Canal from private individuals, 


The Governor then closed the third session of the first provincial 
parliament in @ short speech, and in alluding to the cause, suid: 

“In consequence of the interruption which our joint labors have ander- 
gone, entirely against my inclination, and from causes over which I have 
bad no control, I now meet you for the purpose of relieving you from 
| farther attendance in Parliament.” 





He concluded as follows :— 


‘| crust that on your return to your homes you will, by precept and 
example, endeavor to secure the blessings of harmony and bretherly love 
among all claases of the community. 

| ‘Peace and happiness will render our country a desirable place of 
refuge for the superfluous population of the parent state, whose settling 
bere is fraught with benefi: to themselves and to the colony; while dis- 
cord and strife must have the opposite effect ot deterring them from con- 
necting their destinies with those of a country unceasingly troubled. 

‘‘[ humbly hope that the blessing of the Almighty will render this a 
prosperous and bappy land, reaping the fruits of its own industry, and 
enjoying the powerful protection of our gracious sovereign as an integral 
| portion of the British empire. I will now, gentlemen. say farewell ; and 
I trost that we shall meet again to renew our effurts for the public good 
with greater success. 


| The Speaker then declared the Legislative Council prorogued to Mon 


| day the 15th day of January. 





eS 

Discaacercy.—The Rev. H.C. Taylor, editor of the Oberlin Evan. 
gelist, a great pretender to sanctity, and a most consummate hypocrite, 
has at length been detected in his villainy and is now committed to the 
jail of Lorain County, on a charge of stealing at different times, and in 
various sums from the Evangelist office, and the Post Office, tom large 
amouat. 

He is also charged with having seduced a git! in his family, and pro- 
curing abortion. He has confessed all the enormities charged, since his 
arrest, asd a Dr. Dyer of Elyria, has been held to bail for assisting in 
| procuring the abortion. 

A few months after this, he married his second wife, and on his wed- 
| ding-day preached a moral reform sermon! 


—— 
State Bonps.—The Siate bonds for which Louisiana is responsible, 
either as drawer or guarantee, and with the exception of the items for the 












































a town, however remote, but what is bleased with a public school, and 
some society of learning from which knowledge is abundantly and freely 
difiused through every class in the community. And such institutions 
as these may be enjoyed freely—there is no bucthensome taxes upon the 


Red River and Mexican Gulf Railroads, actually issued—are as follows : 


Total amount,.....«...+s-0cerene-e- $24,008,000... 
The items for the Red River and Mexi- 





people, no rank or titles to mantain at the expense of oppression and can Gulf Railroad are............-. pro 
hardships upon the poor. a $23,858,000 


Frepenice R. Sesacen-—it gives ws much pleasure to announce the | Baruge 4 Hand Case.—A Captain of a whaling ship was malete 
return of thie distinguished Oi Get, fe ae city ; and it will, = doubt nor, | a few days since, by one of the Boston Courts, in the sum of $466, for 
be equally gratifying to the public in general, as there is no one who having taken @ minor to sea, without his father’s consent. ‘The boy pro- 
could well fill his place. We have felt more interest in his productions, | duced to the captain at the time, a written consent: as from his. father 

. . . * . . ‘ 2 ” ’ 
aad a truer appreciation of them, ever since we first saw his painting of which was a forgery. The jury under the instruction of the Court, gave 


Ge hag of un. Ana 8. Stephens, (the eggraving of wh teh for | the supposed value of the boy’s services to his father, for the time of his 
Graham's Magazine is now nearly finished) as much on account of the absence, as the measure of damages. 


fidelity and truth of the representation, as for the spiritual character ida SO ae 

he has given it. This is undoubtedly Mr. Spencer's forte—he puts in DiastrieD.—Twofgentlemen (7) of the Indianapolis Legislature, or 

the countenance of his sitter all the intellect and mental character | we should say, a Senator elect and a person who contests his seat fought 

possessed, and yet gives a striking and absolutely truthful likeness. | out their differences with fists, the other day, and pounded each other in 
We advise our friends ani the public to visit his rooms 115 Canal | fine style. 

street, and they will enjoy a treat. | ‘To be sure this is not s0 dignified a manner as duelling—but it is much 


— | safee, and. quice 0s. satiefacteny-—to the cong: should think. 
Presipertiat Nomtsations.—The President has nominated Isaac | angen oo a Se oak somal r= 


Hit, of N. H., to be Chief Clerk in the clothing Bareau, viee Mr. Maravine is Haste, &.—A couple met on board a steamboat on 
Go.psBonoven deceased, and Matruzw Sr. Crain Crarketo be au- | a trip to St. Louis—fell in love, and were united on board. The groom 
ditor of the Pest Office Department, vice ELisna WuittLesey declined. | hails from Lowa and the fair one from Indiana. 
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CON CRISSICNAL IF OCEINGS. ; 


December 12. 


In Senate. After the reading of the journal 
¢ Mr. Benton rose, and passed a feeling tribute of respect to his deceas- 


ed colleague, Dr. Linn, and concluded with a resolution that the Senate 


wear mourning for thirty days, and that it now adjourn, which was car- 
ried 


In tue Hovsx the standing committees were appointed, when a mes- 
sage having been received fiom the Senate, announcing the death of Dr. 
Linn the house adjourned. 


December 13. 


In Sewatez, Judge Breese announced the death of Mr. McRoberts late 
Senator from lilinois. The usual testimonials were adopted and the Se- 
mate adjourned. 

The House adjourned for the same cause. 

December 14. 


In Senate a great deal of business was done, but mostly of a private 
nature. Memorials were presented to extend the charter of the Bank 
of the Metropolis, Washington—for a grant of land for the extension of 
the Wabash and Erie Canal—from John Ward & Co., of New York, for 
remuneratiof for Joss sustained upon a loan te the Government in 1841. 

Several resolutions with regard to General Jackscn’s fine were sub- 
mitted and referred. 

A was received from the house, announcing the death of Mr. 
Burnell of Mass., when the usual resolutions were passed, and the Senate 
adjourned, 

Is tux Hevst.—Mr. Adams immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, rose and annouaced in an address full of pathos and eloquence, 
the decease of the Hon. Barker Burnell, a member elect from Massa- 
chusetts. The usual resolutions of condolence and mourning were then 
adopted. Mr. Grinnell was announced by the Chair as having been ap- 
pointed upon the Committee of Manufactures in the place of Mr. Adams 
excused, and the House adjourned. 


December 15. 

In Semarz.—After the presentation of soveral resolutions, an execu- 
tive session was held, after which Mr. Colquitt announced the death of 
Col Jobn Millin, member elect of the House of Representatives from 

ia. Resolutions to the usual effect were passed and the Senate 
adjourned to Monday. 
¥ THE Hovs« nothing of public interest occurred—after some debate 
on Mr. Dromgooles cmendment to certain rules, with regard to the cor- 
rection of the journal of the house, it was resolved that the rules and 
orders of the last House should be in force until such time as a select 
committee of nine shal] make a report on the rules. 

Mr. Stiles, of Georgia, rose and announced the death of his oolleague, 
Co!. Milkem After a touching addres;, the usual resolutions were adopted, 
and the House, as a tuken of respect to the memory of the deceased, im 
mediately adjourned. 

December 16. 

In tae Hovst —Mr. A. O. Brown gave notice of a bill to repeal 
that portion of the apportionment bill, approved June 25, 1842, which re- 

‘rand the members to which each state is entitled to be elected by 
ts. 

The Rev. J. S. Tinstry was elected chaplain to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Hobse then proceeded to call for petitions from statese—when 
numerous petitions were presented—such as against the annexation of 
Texse; the abolition of the military school; the refunding of the fine 
imposed on General Jackson, &c. 

Copyright Law. A jon asking for the adoption of the copyright 
_ wee presented by Mr. Adams, and referred to a select committee of 


Executive communications were laid before the House by the 
Speaker, and an adjoarnment was then moved and carried. ” 


Dec. 18. 

Is Srwate.—Nothing of public interest oocurred. 

In tus Hovse.—Mr. Weller gave notice of « bill, the object being to 
place on the pension roll all persons who served in the Indian ware of 
the 2 West, prior to 1795. 

- Hunt submiuted the following amendment to the Constituti 
the United Srates : . me amet 

“‘ No person shall be hereafter eligible to the office of Presiden: of the 
United States who shall have been previously elected to the said office, 
and whe shall have axcepted the same or exerted the powers thereof.’ 

Mr. Hughes gave notice of a bill for the organization of Teri itorial 
Government, vo be called the Oregon Territory, and for other purposes. 

Tax Taniry. Mr. Rhett offered the following resolution : 

' Resohed, That the Committee of Ways and Means do inquire as soon 
as practicable into the expediency of reporting a bill repealing tbe tariff 
act passed im the year 1842, and in liew thereof imposing a maximum 
rate of duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem on imperts, discriminating 
between this maximum in the dutiesémposed vn the principle of producing 
revenue only.'’ Objections being made, a motion to suspend the rules was 
mado and host, so the resolution was not received. 

After some further business, of no public interest, the House adjourned. 


JONATHAN. 
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December 19, 

Is Sexare.~-Among various memorials and petitions, one was 
presented by Mr. Merrick from the workmen lately employed in the 
Washington Navy Yard, representing the exhaustion of the apprepriation 
for construction and equipment, and their consequent sudden discharge 
from employment ; and praying an easly and special appropriation for 
the resumption of the work on the vessels begun in said yard, that they 
may be restored to employment, by the unexpected loss of which they 
are suffering great bardships during the inclement season of winter. 

Mr. McVollie brought forward his bill to revive the, Compromise act ; 
and it was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Foster introduced a bill to establish a navy yard, at Or adjacent to 
the h«rber of Memphis, on the Mississippi river, in the State of Teanessee. 

On Motion of Mr. Evans, thé Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business ; and after some time spent therein adjourned. 

Is tne House --On motion of Mr. Wise, the Rules of the Hovse 
were suspended. Mr. W. then moved that the President's message be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and 
it was so referred 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on te 
State of the Union, and Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the chair. Mr. 
Wise proposed twelve resolutions, referring the message by sections to 
different Committees, and ten out of the twelve resolutions were adopted. 
A long discussion arose relative to the assignment of that portion of the 
message relating to the improvement of Western rivers and harbors, 
Some of the Western members were anxious that the matter should be 
referred to a select Committee of nine, while Mr. Beardsley, and one or 
two other Nerthern and Eastern members, supported @ resolution of Mr. 
Wise, referring it to the Committee on Commerce. 

The subject of protection came up during the debate, and Mr. Wise 
took occasion :o say that he observed that the pretective policy bad other 
friends than those in the North. Yes, some of the worst, and most 
obstinate and inveterate advocates of that doctrine, he grieved to sey, 
were found in the South. For his own part he had rather, one to two, 
trust to a Northera latitudinarian than to a Southern federalist. 

Mr. Weller now moved for the rising of the committee. 

The motion having prevailed, the committee rose and reported pro_ 

ress. 
The House soon after adjourned. 


— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA. 
SIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The steamship Hibernia, Capt. Judkins, arrived at Boston on Wednee- 
daymorning, having made the passage from Liverpool in fifteen days. She 
experienced rough weather and storms off the coast. She had 50 pas- 
sengers to Halifax, landed two, and took in 8, making 56 to Boston. 

By this arrival we bave our full files of London papers to the 4th, and 
Liverpool to the Sth, the day of her sailing. 


IRELAND. 

The State Trials kave been adjourned until the 15th of January, eod 
O’Connel hes retired for a while to his ‘mountain home’ at Derrynane. 
He is to take Limerick on his way to the ‘far west,’ where a dinner was 
to be given to Mr. W. 8. O’Brien, one of the members for the county, 
@ recent convert to repeal, at which the agitator presides. 

Reports are in circulation that the trials will be abandoned; and 
amongst the parties who have hazarded that opinion, not once, but fre- 
quently, is Shiel—no bad authority, as far as opinion goes on the subject. 

ir Robhrt Peel, it is said, seeing the protracted time over which the 
trials will extend, several months pr , and the uncertainty, from the 
nature of the circumstances, respecting a conviction, has determined to 
apply to parliament for summary powers to put down the agitation. 
. O'Connell made the following address to the people of Ireland on the 
3d ult. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


Fellow Countryman: Attend to me—attend to me earnestly, and 
with that perfect reliance on my advice, which you have so often exbibit- 
ed. You have never had occasion to regret taking my advice. Before 
I proceed on the present occasion, I feel it my duty—s most pleasing 
duty—to return you thanks for the complete tranquility that vails. 
It delights me, and it delights all your friends, to see the perfect tran- 
quility and submission to the law that pervades the country. Your 
enemies are anxious that you should distarb the peace; that you should 
be guilty of outrage, and violence, and crime. 

Thank Heaven, you have disappointed them. Thank Heaven, yeu 
are determined that nothing shall provoke to any species of riot, or tu- 
mult, or violence. How I thank you from the bottom of my beart for 
that determination! There are, however, two topics, on which | feel it 
my duty to address you, and to which I anxiously entreat your earnest 
attention. The first of these relatesto Ribandism. I tell you emphati- 
cally, that Ribandism is the most foolish, as we'l as the most vicious, 
combination that ever was formed. There is nothing so hateful and de- 
testable in Ireland as Ribandiem. 

it is as silly as it is wicked. It tends to encourege drinking in low 
and unlicensed public houses ; and, in fact, it is set om feot, and kept vp, 
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principally for the benefit of persons who do not deserve to be publicans, 
who, in general do actually sell liquor without license. 


I am sure that the respectable publicans all (with me) discourage it | 


I know they do in Dublia, and in many other places; and I believe in. 
all. No matter whether it be connected with liquor or not, it is @ vicious, 
cruel, a fooiish, a driftless, and absurd confederacy. It never did any 
geod, and it never can do any good. 

[t causes assaults, and riots, and ruffianly beatings, without being pro- 
ductive of any one advantage. I hate it from my inmost soul. No man 
who is known to be a Ribandman shall ever be admitted to be a Re 
pealer! Ifthe Repeal Wardens do not suppress Ribandism in their 
neighberhoods, their names shall be struck out of the Repeal Association 
altogether! [I hear with the deepest regret that in the county of Cavan 
another set of Ribandmen, calling themselves ‘Billy Smiths,’ or some 
such footish name, have lately made their appearance. They are worse, 
if possible, than the former Ribandmen. No man that is known to have 
anything to do with the ‘ Billy Smiths’ shall ever be admitted as a 
Repealer. 

[ conjure—I entreat—and [ wish [ could command avery honest man 
who knows of the existence of ‘ Billy Smiths’ and Ribandmen, to de- 
nounce them at once to the Magistrates. At all events, they will soon 
be betrayed by their own companions and instigators; and when they 
come to be imprisoned and fined, or transported, they will then bitterly 
regret not having taken my affectionate and anxious advice. I most 
respectfully solicit the Catholic clergy te announce these my sentiments 
in every locality in which there may possibly exist Ribandmen or ‘ Billy 
Smiths,’ I, in like manner, solicit them to add to my advice the weight 
of their venerated counsel and authority. There is another topic upon 
= I wish to address the people, and to offer to them my earnest 

vice, 

It relates to a practice now beginning to grow up, of lighting bonfires 
on one frivolous pretence or another. It is a foolish and dangerous cus- 
tom, it can do no good, aud may do a great dea! of harm, even accident- 
ally. Let there not be any repetition of that most absurd and senseless 
pevctivn. This is my advice--will you let me say it is my command ? 

en Ulster particularly it ought to be avoided. [ am told thatsome of the 
Orangemen there consider it as an insult—that is a decisive reason why 
it should never be repeated. No honest Repealer would insult any man! 
Every honest repealer would conciliate all men of all parties. Let there 
be nothing more heard of these bonfires in Ulster; or in any part of 
Ireland. 
» I cannot conclude without again offering to you my most cordial thanks 
for the universal peace and quiet that prevails. Let every man in every 
part of Ireland be tranquil and quiet, and conduct himself peaceably and 
loyally. Let him totally ayoid any riot, tumult or violence. Whatever 
may be the event of the pending trials, let every man stay at home in 
quiet, and be not tempted by any body to any species of breach of the 
peace. Every man who is guilty of the slightest breach of the peace, is 
an enemy of mine and of Ireland. This is my advice. No Ribandism. 
No “ Billy Smiths?” No bonfires! Peace, quiet, tranquility, and with- 
in 12 months the Repeal of the Union will be at hand. 

1 am your ever faithful servant, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
Dublin, November 23d, 1843. 
WALES. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of South Wales 
sit with closed doors. 

A writer in the Times says: “ The country, Lam told, is still ina very 
unsatisfactory state, and the people are only kept quiet by the presence 
of the military. Their secret meetings are new prevented, so that they 
cannot arrange to commit outrages. 

At Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, William Owen, a personator of ‘ Re- 
becca,’ and twenty-five other rioters, have been committed for trial, for 
destroying toll houses at Fishguard and Parkmorfa, on the | lth Septem- 
ber last. 

SCOTLAND 

The Senate of King’s College and University, Aberdeen, have ap- 
proved of the resolutions of the Senate of the University of Glasgow rela- 
tive to the abrogation of religious tests in the Scottish Universities, by 
the casting vote of Principal Jack. 


FRANCE. 


The Government are uneasy at the Duke of Bordeaux's visit to Eng- 
land ; and some color is given to the report by a statement which ap- 
red in the Times, that Prince Polignac who had come with four chil- 
ren to spend the winter in Paris, had been ordered by the Police on 
Monday to quit it in forty-eight hours. 
The Moniteur publishes the official royal ordinance convoking the 
Chambers on the 27th of December. 
A grand dinner took place at the Palace of St. Cloud on Saturday, on 
the oceasion of the thirty-fourth anniversary of their Majesty's marriage. 
The Prince de Joinville is to take a long cruise in January, in com- 
mand of a squadron from Toulon. Report intimates that he does not 
much regret leaving his young Brazilian princess for a year or two. 
The Paris papers mention the arrival of Lord Brougham at the Cha- 
teau of Tholonet, on a visit to the Marquis of Gallifet. He was to pro- 
ceed to hie own seat of Cannes, there to remain two months. 


The French colonists in Algiers have returned to France in great sum- 


| 








bers, disgusted aud disheartened with the system of evlonization adopted 
by the government. 


The inhabitants of Messina were in constant state of alarm, at the last 
accounts, from the repeated shocks of earthquakes. Mount Erna was in 


| & state of unusual commotion. 


The advices from Constantinople to the beginning of November, states 
that the Porte, begins to entertain serious apprehensions as to the resul¢ 
of the late movement in Greece. 


Letters from Leghorn, of the (1th inst., say that the people of Naples 
were in a state of great excitement, expecting some sudden movement; 
and that the insurgents in the Papal States were not entirely dispersed. 


Arrivat of Tae Overtanpd Mart.—The revolution in the Punjaud 
had been the principal topic of the month. A boy 7 years old, supposed 
son of Ruajeel Sing, has been placed upon the throne, Ic is not yet 
known whether Lord Euenborough will interfere in the matter. Dewan 
Sawan Mull, the powerful chief of Moultan, bas been murdered. 

Gwalior is still turbulent; but it seems doubtful whether measures 
will be taken for its pacification. 

Horree Haikar, the ruler of Malwa, is dead. 

Intelligence has been received from Macab, China, to the 28th of 
August, but it is of no importance in a political point of view. 

The only places of worship in Hong Kong are a Catholic church and 
an American meeting house. 

Foremost amongst the topics of domestic interest ia the visit the young 
and buoyant Queen of England has been paying to her Prime Minister, 
whose hospitable mansicn she left on Friday, on a round of elegant fex 
tivities, to the Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland. 

It will give some idea of the loss sustained by the helders of the shares 
of the United States Bank, when we state tha: 100 shares, which sold, 
on Saturday, in London, for £900, originally, cost the bolder £22 000. 

Lieut. Munro, who killed, it will be remembered, his brother-in-law, 
Col. Fawcett, in a duel, a few months back, an event which excited 
much interest at the time, and who fled immediately to the continent, has 
returned and given himself up to justices. 

The health of the young Prince of Wales is still in a delicate situation, 
though his physicians do not seem to apprehend any immediate danger. 

The birth of a daughter to Lady Villiers has made Sir Robert Peel a 
grandfather, There is a whisper that the Queen will stand sponsor for 
the infant. 

Great depression among the sailors exists in London and Liverpool. 
Upwards of 12,000 are out of employ. 

War steamers are to be placed upon the large navigable bakes in the 
interior of Ireland, and machinery suitable to the respective lovailies is 
in course of preparation at Liverpool. 

Trade has been dull, fut business had revived a litde just on the de- 
parture of the steamer. The stock of cotton in Liverpool at the present 
time is heavy; 450,000 bales American against 230,000 in the corres 
ponding period of last year, which leaves an excess of the prevent year 
over the former of no less than 220.000 bales. If the ramor which 
vails, that government intends to allow a drawback on the staple, be cor- 
rect, such a measure will open a wide field for export. 

The following notice has just been issued by the Bank of England: — 
“ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England are ready, antil 
further notice, to receive applications fer loans upon the deposit of bills 
of exchange not having more than six months to run, Exchequer Bille, 
and East India Bonds; such loans to be repaid on or before the IT th of. 
January next, with interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, and to 
be for sums of not less than £2,000 each.—Bank of England, Nev. 23, 

1843.” 

There is a rumor afloat on theatrical circles, the effect, that Mr. Ma- 
cready has become the lessee of the English Opera House. Should this 
statement be correct, he cannot enter upon the undertaking antl Septem 
tember next, as his engagements in America do not terminate before July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean were announced to appear at the Drory 
Lane Theatre, for a limited number of sights, immediately after Christmas. 

Mr. W. Farren is gradually recovering from his recent attack of pe- 
ralysis. 


Liverreot Cottons Marner, Nov. 30.—The acecunts received by 
the last steamer from Boston are again contradictory as regards the crop, 
but they have not had any influence upon the market, which 
firm; indeed, most descriptions of American Cotton are $d per Ib higher 
within the past few days, and throughout this week there has been @ 
good demand both from speculators and the trade. 


Te was currently reported in London, that the difference betweea 
Great Britain and Mexico, arising out of the alleged insult to the English 
flag by Santa Anna, had been satisfactorily arranged by Lord Aberdeem 
and the representative of Mexico at the Court of St. James. 

It is confidently asserted that her Majesty has expressed her intention 
of paying a visit to the King of Prussia, at Berlin, at the end of the 
approaching London season, as a return of his royal courtesy at the bap, 
tism of the Prince of Wales. It is likewise stated that her Majesty 
contemplates going from Berlin to Paris. The latter event will become 
still more probable, if report speaks true, and Louis Phillippe comes to 
England to exert his powers of persaasion.—-Morning Post. 


Charles Mathews, the actor, writes to his creditors, that he will not 
retarp to Eogland until they “ meet him in a liberal spirit.” 
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Deatu or Jupce Tuomrson. The death of this distinguished Judge 
and most estimable man, took place at Poughkeepsie on Monday even- 
ing- He died without suffering, his last moments were calm and tranquil. 
On Tuesday morning, the City Courts all adjourned, as a mark of res- 


pect tohis memory. The United States Circuit Court, over which he oc- | 


casionally presided, adjourned for a week. 

The deceased nas been before the public since 1802 ; when he was ap- 

pointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of New York, which seat he oc- 

upied for 17 years, and ultimately succeeded Chief Justice Kent as its 

. He was appointed Secretary of the Navy, under Monros, in 1818, 

and on resigning this place in 18@8, was elevated to a seat in the Supreme 

Court of the United States, which plece he filled until his death, with 
distinguished credit to himself, and high honor tohis country. 

Judge Thompson, wes remarkable for strong energy of purpose, firm- 
ness of character, and great dignity of deportment. His mind seemed 
capable of grappling withghe most difficult case, and the clear and sim- 
ple manner in which he laid it, divested of all its intricacies, before the 
jury, was the theme of universal admiration. His prompt, straightforward 


manner upon the bench, too little practised by our judges generally, gave | 


a dignity to the Court, and a solemnity to the proceedings, in strong con- 
trast with those in the City Hall. The members of the bar, and the au- 
dience, were alike impressed with it, and never failed to treat the Court 
with that deference and respect it should ever call forth. It is true, his 
manner would frequently appear rude, and those who did not know him, 
would hardly give him credit, for the true, kind heartedness he really 
possessed. 

A few months since, he was a fine, hale, hearty old man—he seemed 
to enjoy a Winter of life, cheered and gladdened by much of the fresh- 
of Spring—he would sit early and jate uper the bench, and undergo 
fatigues, which would have tried the strength of many‘of his juniors—but 
the destroyer came, and he fell, in a green old age, and the best epitaph 


that could be writen should be his—brief but comprehensive He did | 


his duty. 


- — 
A Tati Memzzr.—The Washington correspondent of the Boston 


Post, mentions the first appearance at the National Theatre of the Mem- 
ber for Illinois, whose remarkable length, renders him an object of “spe- 
cial wender.” He says that finding the box to short too stow away his 
legs with any degree of comfort, he hung them over in the pit—but there 


they so much annoyed the persons sitting underneath, that he was re- | 


quested by the police officer of the house te remove them or buy another 
ticket for them. He adopted the Intter alternative, and thus secured and 
occupied a seat in the box and pit at the same time.” 

a -le 

AxssEence or Minp.—The latest case of absence of mind occurred 

somewhere the other dey. 
boil, and at dinner time asked if the greens were done. The same per- 
son once seated himself on the kitchen fire with his lap full of coals, and 
asked the cook for the bellows to blow up the wood, so as to make the 
kettle boil and bave tea early! Fact! 

ee 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Parnx.—The present week has been remarkable for nominal 
benefits to certain of the company—whether this is to be considered evi- 
dence of a suddenly termifiating season, we know not, though reports 
are rife, to that effect. It is very evident that at the present prices, the 


Park must give entertainments commensurate with them, and we much | 
fear that the stock company will not alone, prove sufficiently attractive | 
We regret this, because we had | 


to induce the Manager to keep open, 
hoped for a brilliant and prosperous season, more particularly when Mr 
Simpson departed for London to obtain 2 reinforcement. 
not, he expec's more novelty we are uninformed—if not, we cannot, how- 


ever willing to.do so so—shut eur eyes to the result. 


“If music be the food”’-desired, why “‘play on’’ Mr. Simpson, with a | 


good operatic company—concentrate some of the talent now in the coun- 


try—do the thing with spirit, and our word for it—money is to be made. 


> 


Ovympic.—A new “trayestie’ (as it is styled in the bills,) on the 


play of “ Virginius,’ has been produced here, and bids fair to have a | 
It is from the pen of W. K. Northall, formerly of the corps | 


long run. 


editorial, and the author ef the paraphrase of “Macbeth.” It is better 


A gentleman put his umbrella in the pot te | 
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| in some respects than its predecessor, though abounding in the same 
faults by which it was marked. It is neither a paraphrase, a burlesque, 
or @ travestie, but possesses some of the characteristics of each. It is, 
however, too close a copy of the original. If the plot be burlesqued, so 
should the dresses, in order to correspond with it: the whole should har- 
| monize, as in the travestie of ‘‘ Hamlet,” for instance, where the effect is 
| greatly heightened by the very change im the dresses. The scene of the 
piece is laid in New York—the intent and aim of it to ridicule the pre- 
sent militia system—and yet Virginius is made to strut about the stage 
in full Roman costume! The inconsistency of the thing might have been 
forgiven, if it created a laugh, but it does not. It is so entirely without, 
meaning, that one can only wonder that Mitchell should have been 
guilty of it. 

Of the piece itself—that is, of its intrinsic merits—we can say little, 
for it will not bear a critical analysis. Jt nevertheless answers the pur- 
pose—creates a laugh—and that is really all that is required at this 
house. We think, however, that much more might have been made of 
it: there is now only two prominent characters in the piece, Virginius 
and Dentatus—the last played by Graham capitally. His song, to the 
tune of Robin Adair, is most excellently given: it is one of the best 
things in the piece. 

A new farce, called ‘‘A trip by Railroad,”” was produced on Monday 
night, in which Holland & Walcott are inimitable. The latter gentleman 
has so completely identified himself with the Olympic, that his loss 
would be seriously felt—not that we expect such an event, but we have 
missed so many familiar faces of late, that we can hardly form an idea of 
| where the changes may end. 

We have also noticed with some surprise, the use to which the Mana- 
| ger as converted his private boxes—the lower ones we refer to particu- 
larly, viz: for the convenience of a parcel of genteel loafers, who appear 
to have the privilege of the entreé behind the scenes, and who invaria- 
bly rush upon the stage immediately the curtain falls—and thus continue 
to run eut and in during the performances. Of the extent of the nuisance 
| to the company, we will not attempt to judge, we remark upon it only, 
for the reason that we have been appealed to by those who have felt 
aggrieved because they were refused the same privilege, and truly, if 
paying for one of those private boxes, gives it to some, we do not see, 
with what grace, Mr. Mitchell can refuse it to others—it is a bad, a 
very bad system, and we are sorry to see it adopted there. 





Nisio’s Cincus.—North is the great star of the West just now. 


| His inimitable performances at this classic place of amusement, draws 


full and fashionable audiences. The daring acts of Hiram Franklin, and 
the extraordinary somersets ef McFarland,—the tricks of Mr. Turner’s 
pony, &>., &c., afford the spectators lots of fun. The secend tier is 
now open for 25 cents; children 124 cents. 


CuataamM.—*“ The Bohemians, or the rogueries of Paris,” produced 
bere on Wednesday, is the best piece we have seen fora long time. It 
is a complete running fire of fun, drolleries and tricks. You must make» 
up your mind for aching sides before you go. The roars of laughter 
were incessant and tremendous. It must have a great run, and, techai- 
cally speaking, “ draw the town.” 

—— 
MUSICAL. 

Ore Bute. had another crowded house at the Park on Monday night, 
and on Tuesday night the Tabernacle was filled to repletion. It is need- 
less to say that everybody left in raptures. Mr. Wallace played a fante. 
sia on the pianoforte on this occasion, and acquitted himself admirably. 





Ole Bull, who mingle? with the audience, was the loudest in his applause. 


Mr. Wailace’s concert at the Washington on Thursday night was well 


Whether or | attended. Even with Ole Bull’s tones lingering in the ear, one could not 


fail to he struck with admiration by his exquisite performance. 


Ole Bull gives two concerts in Baltimore—one took place on Tuesdey, 
er is to be piven to-night. 


and the ot! 
Vieux Te mps is in Bost 
is, ‘“* Who honors Boston, let Boston honor. 


Castellan gives another farewell concert. 


on. The people are in raptures: their motto 


Russell is in Savannah. 
Demptster is in Philadelphia. 
Signor Ribas and Mdme. de Goni gave concert in Boston last week, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


TaLes or THe Revotvrioy.—Wm. H. Collyer 5 Hague street, has 
published Nos. 2.and 3 of this work, being ‘‘ The Deserter, a legend of 
Washington,” and “ Alda Gray, a tale of New Jersey,” both written by 
John H. Mancur—frice one shilling. 


Tur Laurer Wreatu, J. P. Collins. New York.—We have re- 
ceived from the gifted authoress a copy of the second edition of this 
beautiful, and most appropriately styled, “ Affection’s Keepsake,’’—being 
a collection of pieces, principally ia verse, the themes having each some 
ptiaciple or affection with which the mass may sympathize—they, are in 
fact, treasured memories of hours and friends passed away for ever, 
embodied in pure and fervid strains of poetry. It is just such a present 
as ene desires to offer, where we would wish to be remembered. 


Tue Lanizs Comeayton for January has been received from the 
publisher. 


Tae Comrcere Cosrectioner, Pastry Cook ann Baker, Lea 
and Blanchard.—A most useful companion for the housewife, contain- 
ing upwards of five hundred receipts for making all sorts of preserves, 
cakes, liquors, waters, marmalades, &. &c. and plain and practical di- 
rections for making Confectionary and Pastry—price 25 cents. 


Tax Lapis’ Nationa Macazine for January.—Graham & Chris- 
tie have sent us this beautiful work for January, which, like its neigh- 
bor the Graham, is out with a host of new attractions. Tbe embellisb- 
ments are exceedingly beautiful. The first, a mezzotiat by Sartin, is per- 
haps unsurpassed by any plate of the season. The sweet faced matron 
at the door of her cottage is full of touching beauty, while she stands 
surrounded by the little family, and listens to the poor old veteran who 
has brought his troubles to her door. The face of the eldest child too 
is very lovely. The lace work pattern, which surrounds a prettily color- 
ed stag, will prove very interesting to the ladies, though we think the 
stag flourishes too much head gear. “‘ The Crow's Nest” is one of 
Dick’s best line engravings. Of course the subject is familiur to every 
one who has ever passed up the Hudson. The fashion plate contains 
five beautifully executed figures, and the home department contains sim- 
ple and yet elaborate descriptions of each dress. 

And now to the literary department, filled entirely by women—not 
common lackadasiacal writers—but one and all, authors of sterling worth. 
First comes the opening chapter uf a story by the Editor, Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens, ‘‘ The Widow's Revenge.” The powerful and thrilling com- 


mencement of a story that promises to become quite as interesting as 
Anna Taylor, with more exciting events and picturesque description. “A | 


Sentiment,” by Mrs. Barber, is a tiny gem ineight lines, which sparkles 
with.a pretty idea. 


“ A Picture,” by Mrs. Lydia J. Pierson, is a piece of beautifully de- 


scriptive poetry ; but a lady shaded with nothing but rose colored gauze, 
would be rather too Venus like for any thing but the imagination. The 
last two lines however are very beautiful. “Sarah Burnett,” by Mrs. Gray, 
formerly Miss Mary Ann Browan,the sister of Mrs. Hemans. This is a 
touching and beautifully written story, by a woman of true genius, but 
not of that powerful cast which rendered her sister the greatest of fe- 
male writers. 

Mrs. Gray is a valuable contributor to any Magazine, and has long 
been well known to the American readers. ‘“ Sunrise in New London” 
is one of Mrs. Sigourney's most beautiful poems, bright with “ the drift. 
ed moon-light’’ of her pure genius,—high, powerful and sublime. It is 
worthy, fully worthy of this, our most lofty aad most popular of female 
poets. ‘Evening Hours,” by Mins Miles, poetry, full of soft, tranquil and 
domestic sweetness. ‘* Tne Veteraa,” by Emily H. May. 
read it all, but it seems to faithfully illustrate the embellishment, and the 
style is pure. “The Crow's Nest,” by Mrs. Lord, is also well written. 
“The Lost Child,” by Mary L. Lawson, is pretty enough, but we do 
not think the lofty measure adapted to the subject. ‘The Diplomatic 
Lovers,” by Mrs. E. F. Ellet. This is oneof Mrs. Ellet’s popular trans- 
lations from the German, and among her best. “ Cousin Lizzy,’’ by Mrs. 
Catharine Allen—beeutiful. “ The Fountain,” by Mrs. Sc John—the 


best thing yet written on the subject, though two or three have attempt. | 


ed it after reading the manuscript of Mrs. St Johr, which was writtea 
some month’s ago, and much admired by her literary friends. 


this, that the fair authoress may not be suspected of teking her idea from | 


those who in reality took it originally from her. 


We have not | 


We say | 





“ Kare Mecsournye,” by Mrs. O-good. This lady isso great a fa- 
vorite with us, that it is the best proof of our impartiality in literary 
| matters, when we say that this particular story is aot exactly the best we 
have ever read. The wings of her pretty spicit-bird must have been 
weary when she wrote it; but o0 matter, she can afford to throw off a 
| little common place now aad then, and the next'story will redeem this, 
our word for it, as she is to be a future star in the Ladies’ National.— 
‘‘ Niagara in Winter,” by S, D. Veans—very fiae, we have no doubt, but 
we positively will not read a lina of poetry about Niagara until a race of 
intellectual giants come onearth. By the way, we are turning by a very 
lively tempting liule affair—‘‘ Always in Love,” by Miss Gould, which is 
well worth reading and praising too. 
Those who have not subscribed to the Ladies’ National will please read 
the Prospectus on the cover of this day’s Jonathan, and then walk over 
to Graham & Christy's office and subscribe. 


Travets t# THe Pactric Ocean, anv tue Cactrorneas, by Tho 
mas J. Farnham, Esquire, author of Travels in the Great Western 
Prairies, the Anahuae and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, &e. 

We have been permitted to see a portion of this work in MSS, aad are 
prepared to say unhesitatingly that it will more than sustain the reputa- 
tion which the authcr has acquired by his former productions. [t will 
embrace an aceount of his wanderings on the Great Western Seas, in the 
Sandwich Islands, and in upper and lower Californ’a. 

Tt is everywhere rich and racy. Indeed, Mr. F. surpasses all modern 
travellers in wit, im delineations, character, in liveliness of narration, and 
in descriptions of nature and events. He has done so in his work on 
Oregon; and he will surpass himself in the one about tu be published. 

We prophesy a very large sale. From what office willit issue? Will 
it come in volume form? At what precise tlme shall we say the public 
may expect it? Will Mr. Farnham oblige us by a reply to these 
questions. 


a 


The last number of the Mysterigs or Paris is out. 
keeps up to the last. 


The interest 


Tae IntustrateD Saaxsrgeare: The fourth number of this beautiful 
edition of Shakspeare'’s works, now in course of publication by Burgess 
& Stringer, is issued. [thas two illustrations, one from King Henry 4th, 
and the other from “‘ Titus Andronicus ”’—both by Heath, the celebrated 
engraver of London. 


Pictorial History oF tag Uxitep Srares.—This interesting work 


has progressed to its ninth part—it is to be completed in twenty parts, 
for sale by Graham & Christy, Astor House. 








Granam’s Macazine for January.—Here comes “ Graham,” a fine 
spirited, dashing number, worth its weight in gold, and choke full of 
pictures; and such pictures! Sully has done his best at the first, and 
there his genius breaks forth in the form of a pretty child, with eyes full 
of sunshine and his hat running over with roses. The little rogue—how 
prettily the muslin dress falls from his round shoulder, exposing that 
plump white neck. Who was it we heard finding fault with the hands 
and feet? Nonsense,—we give in as regards the left hand—it isa trifle 
too broad—but the foot, that darling little foot peeping from under, the 
snowy trowsers, itis a perfect gem—that foot, cavil with it who will; 
| and the right hand, who shall dare to chids us for loving the small right 
hand that gathers up his hat ribands so daintily! We persist in it— 
back ground, baby, dogs and all. A delicious mezzotint is that of “ Hac- 
ry!” “The Hawkiag Party,” by Rawdon, Wright & Hatch, like every 
| thing that comes from the hands of this firm, is an exquisite thing, the 
best line engraving that we bave seen in a magazine this hundred years. 
But the most tasteful, light, exquisite little thing ever imagined, is the 
vignette title page. It is composed of one simple sweep of flowers, 
which gracefully encircles the title and date of the volume. There is also 
a fashion plate, which we care nothing about. and lots of pleasant edito- 
| tials, book notices, &c, that we delight in exceedingly, and that fully 
| prove Mr. Graham himself to be the best possibie editor for his own 
} magazine. 

Now for the contributions, The first is a story by Paulding, which we 
have not read, but those who have, pronounce it a good story, but rather 
overcrowded with eventa. Next comes a sonnet to the Opal, of which 
we have only read the initials. Thea a spirited poem by Oliver W. 
| Holmes—e little satirical, very fuuny, and rasber good-natured withal. 
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“ My own Adventure as « Brigand,’’ by Willie: well written, and, like 
all that Willis does, gracefully managed. “Autumn Days,” by Lady 
Blessington: certainly the least interesting article in the number, but 
worth its price, though it be ever so much—if it were only to prove how 
much better our untitled natives can write. If a coronet could only give 
ideas, this Lady would be invaluable; but as it is, why not engage the 
neme, title, &c., leaving the poetry out by particular request—for in 
honest truth, it only serves for contrast : which brings us to “ A Contrast,”’ 
by Miss Sedgwick—one of those hearty, unpretending little sketches 
which has made ite authoress beloved throughout the land—belo- 
ved even as she is admired. “ Newport Tableaux,” by Mrs. Osgood. 
Very good; bat our fair writer is not half ill-natured enough to give 
point to her pretty, sarcastic attempts at character; she will never 
write these things with her whole beart. Her path is among the real 
roses of life—not the artificial. Miss Waddle, though, is e perfect 
jove ofa romantic fat girl, ‘ The Ladies’ Yes,” by Elizabeth Barrett: 
pretty and playful. ‘‘ Harry,” by Mrs. B. F. Thomas: ditto, ‘“ The 
Patchwork Quilt,” by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Read The Patchwork 
Quilt, by all means; it is not often that its authoress adopts a humorous 
style, and when she does, we alwaye enjoy it amazingly. There is no 
medium in the case—we always make up our mind to merriment or 
tears when one of her stories preseats itself. ‘ Sonnets,’’ by Charles J. 
Peterson. Take out the rhyme of ‘‘ not” and “ rot"’—the last a hate- 
ful word for poetry—and these sonnets are poetry of the firet order, 
Sweet, tender, and pure. Mr. Peterson is a young man yet, but his 
genius will make itself generally felt before many years have gone by. 
“There is no God.” This sonnet bears the name of Miss Charlotte 
Cushman. “ Pulpit Eloquence,” by Mrs. Welby: thrillingly beautiful. 
“Sheverton Stokes,” by Joseph Neal, with a wood-cut: ful! of wit, fun, 
and laughable incident. 

“The Hawking Party,” by H. W. Herbert. 
pleased with Mr. Herbert as a poet. His prose is so fine that we like 
him bes there. “Smiles and Tears,” by Hoffman, light and spirited. 
A preity conceit that of melting thenderbolts into kisses. 

“Without e stain,” Park Benjamin-—exquisitely pure, and exquisitely 
sweet. 

We are through the number, except a page of music and the editorials 
which) hsve been already mentioned. Having drawn vut this notice 
rather extensively we must make room for another ; but the first number 
ofa yolume, and euch » number, deserves s!! the time and space which 
we have given it, 


We are not so well 


Tae Corumsian Lapiss any GentLemen’s Macazine—Edited by 
John Inman—Zsrae! Post No. 3 Astor House.—The cover te commence 
at the beginning of this new Magazine, is a very beautiful design, and 
the effect is very fine, but not what it might be were another paper of 
another tint adopted, better calculated to throw it out. The engravings 
@re @ mezzasint, and the portrait of a reigning belle of this city, both well 


executed and interesting. There is also a colored fashion plate, and the _ Benjamin about ten millions more—each testifying, though in different 


literary contents are of the highest order. We have exhausted our room 
this week, and can only give the new comer a hearty recommendation in 
genera) terms. Ite editor is a man of genius, and combines with that 
genius « truly American spirit of liberality. He enters the field of peri- 
edical literature with broad and generous views, with sympathies awake 
for the reapers which he finds there. His paper on Magazine Literature 
is a splendid affair. This first number of a work, which is, we doubt 
not, destined to flourish among us like a green bay tree—contains among 
other highly interesting contributions, a poem by Bryant—‘‘ The white 
footed Deer”-—A capital story by H. Hastings Weld, another by Mary 
Clavers; and an article by Kendall. 

Post has opened a publication office at 2 Astor House, and we trust 
his new work wil) go on swimmingly. 


Miss Lesuizs’ Macazine for Dec. Burgess and Stringer. The 
Deeember number of this periodical has just reached us, better late than 
never, in this instance particularly. The contents are furn'shed by Miss 
Leslie, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Arthur, Bryant, Leigh Hunt, &c. 


The engraving is not good, the plate of fashions unique, and the orna 
mental! title pege is not to our taste. 


= 
{ The French Mint has just struck a very fine medal, in commemoration 


of the visit of Queen Victoria to the Chateau d’Eu. On the obverse is 
the profile of the voung Sovereign of Great Britain, and on the reverse 
the following legend: “S. M. Victoria, Reine d’ Angleterre, visite S. 
M. Louis Phillippe, Rois des Francais, au Chatteau d’Eu, en Septembre, 
1843,” The die was cut by M. Borrel, 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Tue Grrsizs.—This is, perhaps, the moet extraordinary race upoa 
the Earth—who they are, or irom whence they came, are alike shrouded 
in obscurity—they are seen in every land—having the same character- 
istics—the same appearance—the same manners in each, as distinctly 
marked as those of the descendants of the tribes of Israel, but of their 
history or origin, no faithful record has ever yet been discovered. We 
have been much pleased with an article in the London Examiner, upon 
the subject, from which we make the following extract—the article itself 
is full of interest and evinces great research in this part of the article :— 

And whom have we seen, with the mark of fugitive imprinted on his 
brow 7? yea, with the more infamous brand mark of vagabond also; but 
one who strongly resembles, while yet he widely differs from, the des- 
cendant of the patriarch Judah? He who bas travelled on the continent 
of Europe, bas met with him in every European land. He who hes 
visited Asia, has met with him there. He who has visited Africa and 
America bas met with him there. And what British, or Scottish, or 
Welsh, or Irish child, knows not the swarthy hue, remembers not the 
dark and piercing eye of the ever restless, wandering tribes of the Gitans, 
or, as they are called in this country, the Gypsy race? a race, whose 
origin none can tell you, and of which none more ignorant than them- 
selves. Ask them whence they come? They know not. From whom 
they sprang? They know not. What is their religion? They have 
none. Whom do they worship? They are without God in the world. 
What is their language? That of the nations among whom they sojourn. 
Are they Jews? They tell you they are not. Are they Gentiles? No. 
Like the Jews, they are wanderers, without a bome. Like the Jews; 
they are mingled among all people, and yet distinct from all; despised, 
stspected, persecuted, and hated; without a country, without a king ; 
with nationality unbroken either by time, persecution, or admixture of 
blood ; with a spirit of clanship or brotherhood that nothing can quench, 
with a distrust of the Gentiles that nothing can overcome. 

But the Jew is a worshipper of Jehovah—the Gitana, or Rhoma, knows 
bim not. The Jew professes, and venerates, and studies, the ancient 
oracles of revealed truth—the Rhema scarcely knows that such oracles 
exist. The jew would rather die than defile himself with what to him 
is ceremonially unclean—the Rhoma wil! feed on the most loathsome 
food, even that which is torn, or which had died of itself, eating his 
defiled bread among the Gentiles, fain to fill his belly with the husks that 
swine do eat. How, then, can these wanderers be of common origin? 
The Jew, though cursed, has been stili entrusted with the oracles of God, 
and has therefore retained a knowledge of his name and a zeal for his 
worship; a knowledge of the language of his forefathers, of the history of 
the country frem whence he bas been driven; and a hope, an undying, 
unquenchable hope of one day returning to that land, around which hover 
all bis thoughts, and whose very dust is dear to him as the gold of Ophir. 
But the Israelite was sent forth to wander without the written word, and 
consequently he has, and must have, lost all trace of the name and che- 
racter of the God of his fathers; all knowledge of the country from 
whence he came ; of the parental source from whence he sprang; of the 
language in which his father spoke ; of the meaning of his judicial wan- 
derings ; and of the glorious hopes that the world, the promise, and the 
oath of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, hold out to the scattered 
tribes, whether of the house of Judah or of Israel. 

Of these mysterious wanderers, be they whom they may, ‘and who 
they are I presume not to say, although I firmly believe that they repre- 
sent the house of Israel) there are not fewer than three millions scattered 
over the face of the earth, and of the well-known tribes of Judah and 


ways, to the truth of a faithful but offended God. 
——>—— 

Comets.—The nature of comets, is a matter in dispute with astrono 
mers, and will continue to be, we have no doubt, until some mesmeriser 
shall convey the mind of a subject into one of them, and thus discover 
its hidden mysteries. It will hardly be believed however, that there are 
“‘ comets terrrestrial” as well as “ comets celestial,’ this city boasts one 
of the former, of the nature of which, any one curious in those matters, 
may satisfy himself, by personal observation, either by day or night. 
Night however is the best time—-then it is to be seen in its glory—bril- 
liant with light, and glorious with the radiance of the happy and content- 
ed faces of those who have enjoyed the good cheer dispensed by its tail 
and highiy interesting proprietor Mr. Derrick. We know that comets 
and ale—comets and welsh rarebits, or comets and poached eggs, are 
extraordinary combinations—still they are found to harmonize well—and 
indeed a question has been raised which will cal! forth all the energics 
of the most enquiring mind to decide—-whether or not Comets are com- 
posed of an amalgamation of those ingredients, with a dash of diluted 
alcohol, to give them their spirituality. In order to give an opinion upon 
this new feature in astronomica! discoveries, it will be necessary to be 
come acquainted with the nature of those articles, and Mr. Derrick will 


take pleasure in affording all the information in his power, to those who 
wil! call upon him at ‘‘ The Comet,’’ Mercer tereet near Howard, almost 
at any time—he is not very particular——’tis just the hour, with him, when 
ever you feel disposed to visit his terrestrial phenomenon. 
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LOCAL NEWS. GENERAL SUMMARY, 


The Apollo Association of this city have expended $3,300 on ths pur- Dreadful Oceurrence.—A girl about fifteen years of age was killed 
chase of American paintings and statuary. About fifty of these works of | pay amy en = near — N. a me a — 
; ie , mae s the Newa e. Itappears that her mother, a Mrs. , 
art will be distributed at the ensuing annual meeting of the association. employ a ts Gane the gicl om. cattienhouill ; a large 

Grand i indi inst | t, when her clothes caught in some of the machinery and forced her 
nae am a we a tea hens e+ re - 78 | into such a position which severed both her legs from her body. She 
several whig aldermen who neglected to oboy the orders served upon — jingered a short time in the most excrutiating agony, and then died. Her 
them, to attend the meetings of the Common Council. mother ran to her relief, but in her fruitless endeavors to save her child, 
. bi oat P . was so injured herself that she is not expected to recover. 
The notorious Hoag and his wife, have been convicted in the Court of | Pardon ~Masthow MeRwem convicted. of conspiring to procure 6 
Sessions, Sune, in Philadelphia about a twelvemonth since, has been pardoned 
: ae : y Governor Porter. 
Charles Isinprice, who killed Abraham Banger, by stabbing him with | 7 
: ; |  Important.—Edmund B. Wirgate recovered from the Boston and Pro- 
& knife, bas been found guilty of manslaughter in the third degree. vidence Railway Company $423 damages, for injuries to bis house and 
A trunk containing ali the brokers’ packages for this city, and other _ ‘%e destruction of his wagon by collision with « ar wquagine te , _ 
parcels, brought by Pomeroy’s Express, was stolen from the steamboat | The Warren Murder.—Carter was put on trial a second time lest 
Sites bit ents eomnaiinntie na a adinutent .cndentee” week for the murder of the Castner family, but his counsel insisted that 
_— ’ 7 ° his acquittal upon another indictment was « bar to the rest. The case 
yet been discuvered. The rewards offered amount to $10,000, and great is gone to the Supreme Court on this point. 
hopes are entertained that the thief will be discovered ; indeed it is said |The Grand Jury of Warren county, N. J. adjourned without finding 
does Vencllagen.ce nav antinteall. Wir. Comp, in. whose change. the a bill against Parke for the murder of the Castner family. 
, rere ted ‘and j > a eee The Columbia (Pa.) Railroad has netted the last year $213,798. 
aan ee Oa How about the interest on the State bonds? 
While # laborer named Daly was employed last week, digging a cellar John F. Gilbert, proprietor of the East Alabamian, offers to bet $150- 
in Marion street, the earth caved in and partially buried him—he died | 000 that Henry Clay will be the next President of the United States. f~ 


from the injuries received. | Husband and wife to be Hanged.—The Governor of ;Pennsylvanie 


- : : ‘ has issued @ warrant for the execution of James Dolax and Bridget Do- 

A true bill bas been found against Hough, charged with robbing | jan, on Fridey the 16th of February. They were convictedfof murder in 
the mail at Hudson. He has been married only a few months. The , the first degree in Bradford county. 

pnishment of the offence is not less than ten, or more than twenty-one | Two men named Robert Curtain and John Murray, were arrested in 

years confinement in the States’ Prison. Baltimore on Sunday, on suspicion of being concerned in the death of 

Mr. Lockwood's store, 18 Bowery, was entered on Sunday night, by | Mr. John Selley, who was murdered in Montgomery County, vero 


| 1842. Ci » said to be ur inst them. 
means of false keys, and a large amount of jewellery stolen. The family | ean, a He nk 


Another dreadful riot occurred in Philadelphia on Sunday last, between 
were at church at the time of the robbery. the fire and hose companies of that city. Severs! persons were seriously 
Peter Ryerson of unenviable notoriety, has been arrested and stands | a oe eee ’ , 
cnn nig an Boi | a 

New AnrasGement or THE New Yorx anv Pariane tras Line. | Three persons have died from the injuries received by the explosion 
—The Trenton Gazette mentions that the united Companies intend this | °f the Warren at Freeport. 
Winter to relay the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad as far as Bristol, There oem fifty dollar notes of the Bank of Georgetown, S. 
with > rails, and to make the track the width of the Jersey roads; so | Coy ia ays j A 
that next summer the cars may run from Jersey City across the Canal Horvid Murder.—Ia the sominary Perk on Thankegiving Eve, 02 


" : eld Scotchman, named John Anderson, was horribly murdered, under 
and River at Trenton to Bristol, and there take the steamboat for Phila- | circumstances painfully aggravating—too much so, indeed, to warrant 
delphia. By doing this, instead of going to Bordentown as now, half an | Our giving the particulars to the public. We can only express the hope 
hour can be saved each trip. | that the watchmen of our city will guard us from like horrors on similar 
| occasions.— Troy Whig of Saturday. 
The Grand Jury have found a true bill against Car! H. Koblrausch for On Friday evening last, a colored man succeeded in entering, unobd- 
the murder of Mrs. Leitga, and another for arson, in setting fire to the | served, the house of Mr. Samuel Wait, Green street, Albany. The maid 
premises. servant, who hal supposed herself alone in the house, went to lock the 
' | front door, when she encountered the fellow, who pleaded want of bread 
A motion was made in the Court of Sessions on Monday, to strike | for his intrusion. On being told there was none, he insisted there was, 
from the roll a \awyer named Cornelius W. Terhune. and he mar bye oboe She then mere. oe eonerans yap be ans ar 
3 k man at moment appro: the door, where he 
Bishop Hughes delivered an eloquent lecture at the Tabernacle on pm ay tt under the stoop. i the confusion, however, both escaped. 
Monday night, on ‘‘ The mixture of Civil and Ecclesiastical power inthe | The girl was very rudely treated, and her dress torn to fragments by the 
middie 2 


ages. | ruffian. 
. ‘ 1 . , Small Pox in Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Commercial says thet 
N. P. Willis denies having eved the editor of the Boston Transcript | wore are at least eight hundred to a thousand cases of small he - thet 
for libel. The Portland Tribune is the paper sued. city, and adds: is ix alarming, or rather would be, were it not fer 


The Brooklyn News (Whig) is defunct—it is to be printed once a week | the fact that but very few deaths occur from it. 
to save its legal advertisers from loss. 


Devid Babe was found guilty, in the Circuit Court on Tuesday, of mur- 
der and piracy, on board the schooner Lavinia, on the 20th July last. | Now Orleans. All wes quiet in the west. Exchequer bills of T 


Mr. Loverich recovered the sum of $1581 from Mr. Wilmerding, in | was taken at par at the Custom House at Galveston. In private trane- 
the Superior Court on Monday, for damages to his property occasioned actions they are worth from 90 to 95 cents. At Washington the Vindi- 


by the water from the Bowling Green Fountain overflowing his cellar. | bar rBemir hy See ager i. any Saw S Nel to the char- 
Mr. W. being one of the subscribers to the Fountain was held liable."| | ges made against him in President Houston’s lare speech. . 


} Two notorious burglars, named Wray and Smith, have beeen senten- Another fruitless attempt to sell the Navy had been made. << 

cod, ost 2 and bl, and the other tty heard er, |, Me Hawai Telegraph as ta sarge may of moma of 
Cin e r -. A 

in the State Prison. They kept the city in alarm for months by their bold s 


United States. 
burglaries, always going armed to take life when opposed. The steamer Mustang sunk at Ionis Landing. Most of the freight 
‘ oo n. . , ; will be saved—no lives lost. 
. The trial of Horatio S. Bartlett and Cyras K. Thompecn, indicted for Mr. Hill, one of the Mier prisoners, who came passenger in the U. §. 
libels on Mrs. Virginia Famariss and Miss Maria Coit, is postponed on | gchr, Flirt, arrived in Houston on the 25th ult. 4 
account of there being civil suits pending. The Citizen, of the 29th ult., says that Governor Houston in a late 
eech entire e I ht in i i 
The Hon. Alexander Everett delivered a lecture before the New York | *?°°° entirely refuted the charge brought against him in the letter aaid 


' , . to have been written by Capt. Elliot to the British Government, in rela- 
Lyceum on Thursday night, Subject, Freach Revolution of 1790, tion to the Mier prisoners. 


SEE ee 
FOREIGN ADVICES. 
Tgxas.—Intelligonce from Texas to the 2d inst. has been received at 
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Dr. Anson Jones is said to be the favorite candidate of the party which | 
supports the present Administration, for the Presidency. | 

From Fisriva —By the steamer St. Matthews, Capt. Hebbard, we | 
have the St, Augustine News of Saturday iast, from which we learn that | 
the schr. Gen. William Washington, Helwerson, hence, had arrived at | 
St. Augustine, with 52 settlers on board, among whom are a goodly 
number of the fair sex. Most of these worthy settlers are from the neigh- | 
borhood of Augusta, and are destined for Indian River and St. Lucie.— | 
They left St. Augustine on Wednesday in the schr. for their place of des- | 
tination, all in good cheer.—Savannah Courier. 

Cantnacesa.—lIntelligence to the 25th ult. has been received. The | 
Governor ef Santa Martha, with two or three others, were assassinated | 
at Cienega, near that city, on or abont the 14th November, by a party of 
rebels, Janded at that place on the 10ch from Jamaica. The party con- | 
sisted of some eight or cen individuals who were banished from New 
Gransda at the close of the Revolution, the names of some uf whom are 
as follows: Agapito Labarces, Gregorio i Francisco Labarces, Joaquin 
Reascos, and Nicholas Gonzales. 

Jamaica.—The brig Lottery at New Ocleans, brings intelligence to 
the Ia Nov. 1: is proposed to impose heavy duties on foreign cattle in 
order to protect the interests of grazizrs. 

A steam: whistle, which can be heard for several miles, has ben attached 
to the cars running from Kirgston to Port Royal and Port Henderson, to 
give notice to passengers fifieen minutes befure the time of departure. 

A dispensary was about to be established in Kingston. 

Casrtio —The brig Orion, Capt. Wilkins, arrived at Philadelphia 
on, Sunday from Porto Cabello, with dates to the 22d ult. The Orion 
experienced continual north-west winds for twelve days, attended with 
heavy gales—carried away main-yard, fore-spencer gaff, and split many 
of her sails. There was nothing of particular interest stirring. Smail 
lots of the new coffee crop were soon expected in the market, and we 

coffee 74 a 8 cents; hides 9a 10 cents; indigo 9 a 9§ rs. per lb. 

} cotton 8 centr. 

Havanna.—Advices to the 29th ult., have been received at New Or- 

It is said that by a recent officio of the Captain General it is 
Ordered that passengers arriving at Havanna from foreign ports nay land 
immediately, provided they bring regular passports. In twenty-four 
hours after their landing, they are required to preseat themselves to the 
proper authority, with a security, on which they receive a permit for re- 
maining on shore and for landing their baggage. An omission te bring 
& passport, subjects the passenger to a fine. 


Yucatan.— By the brig Delfind at New Orleans, intelligence has been 
received from Campeachy. The Congress at Merida had adjourned. 
The acting Governor, 1). Miguel Barbachano, issued @ valedictory ad- 
dress, in which he urged the people to accept the proposals made by the 
Mexican government, for a re-establishment of peace. The French brig 
of war Griffon, was detained at the port of Campeachy, and it was | 
thought the Yucatan Commissioners would probably go on to Vera C:uz. 


Hayt1.—Advices from Port Republican have been received at New 
Orlearis to the 24th ult. The fever was raging among the shipping at 
the time of his leaving that port. Capt. B. lost two of his men whilst | 
lying there. 

The brig Casket, for Boston, had her mate sick with the fever when 
the Angeline left. 

American produce was dull, the market being overstocked by late ar- 
rivals from the North. They were shipping flour to the neighboring 
islands. 

Mowreyipno.—By brig Tarquin, Laudlam, news has been received | 
from Rio Janeiro up to Nov. 9. Capt. L. reports that the clerk of 
Messrs. Maxwell & Clark, of Rio, informed him the day he sailed, that 
they had received news by private express, that Montevideo was block- 
aded by a French fleet. The Empress was on the recovery. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—_—_— 
MARINE DISASTERS. 


* Loss or THe Suir Birwincuam, or N. Yorx.—Three Persons 
Drowned, The ship Birmingham, W. R. Robinson master, which sailed 
from New York on the 8th November, bound to Mobile, was totally wreck- | 
ed on the morning of the 16th on Elson reef, near Harbor Island, ( Ba- | 


hamas, ) the wind at the time blowing fresh, with a heavy sea. The 
N. ¥. Commercial says, when the ship strnck she was lying to, and went 
to es in six hours, becoming of course, with tha cargo, which con- | 
sisted of hay and salt, a total loss. Shortly after she struck, the boats 
were washed from the davits, when the captain and crew, ( 19 in number) 
were obliged to swim from the wreck, amid the breakers, a distance of 
half a mile, as the boats from the shore were unable to reach them through | 
the surf. Asthey swam aside the reef they were picked up, andall, with | 
the exception of three, reached the shore in safety. The names of those 
lost were—Charles Williams and John Hamilton, (crew,) and Wm. 
Thompsen, ( steward,) all belonging to New York. The captain and | 
crew were taken to Nassau, in a sloop, having lost all their clothes and | 
effects, and some of them being cut and bruised by the breakers, while | 
endeavoring to reach the shore. Taylor and Merrill of this city owned 
the Birmingham. 


The schooner Pilot, Farley, has arrived at Nassau in distress. | 


Wascx.—The schooner Roscoe Sedgwick, Capt. A. Cuttler, while 
proceeding on her voyage from Shallotie, N. C., to Charleston, S. C., 


was wrecked en the 7:h instant, and it is thought she will be a total loss. | 


The cargo will be saved, with a little expense. Ne lives lost. 


| limited sales. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Sarpwarcx.—The Br. Brig Margaret Balflour, of Belfast, Capt. 
Clark, from Liverpool for this port, with a cargo consisting of 1800 ade, 
and 35 tons salt in bulk, went ashore on the South Breaker, Wednesday 
night last, and bas become a total loss. The crew, we learn, weré’taken 
off Thursday afternoon, by the packet boat Neptune, and landed at 
Sullivan's Island. 

Loss or THE Steampoat Kewt.—On Saturday afternoon, about three 
o'clock, says the Philadelphia Gazette, the stenmboat Kent, Capt. Ross, 
whilst on her passage from Smyrna, Del., to this port, owing to the den- 


| sity of the fog, ran on a reef of rocks above Darby Creek, and sunk shor- 


ly afterwards, in eight feet of water—a large hole was stove in her bot- 
tom, forward of the engine. 

Loss or 4 Buenos ArreEaw Vesset of Wan.—The brig Brighton, 
Captain Chickering, from Muntevideo on the 21st of October, reports 


| thata Buenos Ayrean schooner of war founded at her anchors in the 


harbor on the 8th inst., during a heavy gale from S. E., and all on board 


| perished. The ship Brutus and brig Jersey went ashore in the same 


gale. 
—————— a 


NAVAL. 


The Raritan, Captain Gregory, has moved up to the Navy Yad to 
complete her equipment. , 

The U. S. sloop Preble, now lying at Charleston, is about to proceed 
to sea. As she is to be in part manned from the Indepem , whose 
crew have only about a year to serve, it is inferred that the cruisé ef the 
Preble will not be a very long one. 

2 The U. S. ship John Adams, Capt. Canover, was at Rio Jaaziro, Oct. 

; all well. 

Frigate Coxcness.—The following, says the National Intelligencer, 
is an extract from a letter from an officer on board the U. S. frigate Con. 
gress, to his friend in Washington, dated at Port Mahon, Oct. 12, 1643: 

The United States frigate Congress arrived at Mabon on the 17th of 
October, after a most delightful cruise of nearly six months, during. which 
time she visited the coast of France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and in fact 
every port of interest and importance in the Mediterranean. Our beau- 


| tiful frigate was the admiration of every one that has seen her. 


— 
NEW YORK MARKETS—Dzc. 20. 
There is not much ectivity, in cuusequenve of the difference 


We hear of about 100 barrels Pots at 
Pearls are held at 


Ashes. 
of views of holders and buyers. 
4 50, but holders accept this price with reluctance. 


| 5 12 1-2, but we hear of no sales, buyers refusing generally to pay that 


rate. 


Cotton. There is considerable speculative feeling to-day, but the sales 
are not very large, in consequence of the lack of desirable lots on the 
market. There is considerable Cotton unsampled. The sales are about 
2000 bales, with a firm market. 


Flour and Grain. Genesee appeara to be firm at 469, but with 
We believe all the lots to be had below that have been 
picked up. Michigan and Ohio 462. A sale cf 500 bbls Ohio, & good 
brand, sold a very little off 462, Round hoop Ohio is worth 462. 


| There is nothing of importance doing in Southern descriptions. George- 


town sells in lots at 462 a 475. 


Grain. In Wheat we hear only of 600 bushels Illinois at 100 cents. 
About 500 bushels new Northern Corn sold ar 43 1-2 cents, in the slip. 
2000 bush Rye sold at 62 1-2c delivered. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Dec. 18. 


At market, 1000 Beef Catile ( 150 from the South, ) 35 Cows and 
Calves, and 1700 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices— Beef Cattle—We quote as before $3.50 a $4 to $4.50 a $5 25, 
with sales of extra at $5.50. 300 unsold. 

Cows and Calves—Ali taken av$l5 a $26. 

Sheep and Lambs-~-Sales of 1000 at $1.124 a $3 for Sheep, and, $1 a 
$2 for Lambs. 
a Flay—Sules at 624 a 75 cts per cwt for loose by the load. 


EE 


MARRIED, 


Po the 12th inst, by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, C. Connor Barrington to Rachel 
hurston. 

Oa the Mth inst., by the Rev. L. Jones, Mr. Bernard A. Mayeneau to Josephine 
Tet ; 

By the Rev. Fred’d F. Cornell, on the 17th inst., Mr. Robert Carroll to Miss 
Susan Low. 

At Brooklyn, L. I. ou the 13th iast., by the Rev. J. Poysell, Mc. Wm. C. Savage 
to Miss Juliet Vansise. 


—— 


DIED, 


On the 19th inst., Margaret Gunson, aged 38 years. 

On the Ith inst., Mrs. Catherine Koight, in the 38th year of her age. 
On the 16th inst., James B. Mead, aged 36 years. 

On the 18th iost., Jane, wife of John Marray. 

On the 13th inst., Thomas W. Watson, aged 25 years, 

On the !7th invst., Christian Ferrock, aged 40 years. 

Og tbe 18th inst., Eizabeth Nugent, in ber 56th year. 

















THE CHEAPEST AND BEST LADY'S MAGAZINE. 
THE LADIES’ 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


BEING THE ARTIST AND WORLD OF FASHION COMBINED. 


EDITED BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS AND CHARLES J. PETERSON, 





PERMANENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, Mrs. A. M. F. 
Annan, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Mrs. Caroline F. Orne, Miss 
Mary. Davenant, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. M. L. 
Lawson, Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, Mrs. Lydéa Jane 
Pierson, and other Females of the Ferat 
Rank as Authors. 





Thid elegant and popular monthly periodical was established in Jnly, 
1843, by the union of the ‘“ World of Fashion” and F. Quarre’s “Artist,” 
and hes already attained the reputation in owr great cities of the Text 
Boox ov Faseton anv Literature. In the correctness and beauty of 
ite"fashion plates ; inthe novelty, splendor and costliness of its other em- 
bellishments ; and in the chastened tone and peculiarly refined feminine 
character of its literary department, it is conceded that this magazine has 
no superior. Fully equal to the best three dollar magazines in these res- 
pects, it is yet but little more than half their price. The astonishing suc- 
cess has induced the publisher to begin the new year with 


Great and Costly Improvements —Accordingly he has determined to 
employ a corps of female contributors whose united talents are such as 
have never before been employed on any magazine for the sex. The 
work will not be the reflex of any one mind. The names of our perma- 
nent contributors are a guarantee for the variety, talent and worth of our 
pages for 1844. Oars will be the only Magazine 


Sustained by the Sez.—The editorial department will be sustained by 
Mrs. Ann S. Steruens, author of the celebrated $400 prize story, 
“Mary Derwent,” and acknowledged to be the most powerful writer of 
her sex in America. Her story of ‘Anna Taylor,” in our volume for 
1843, has bad an astonishing run, and will be followed by others more 
thrilling. Assisted by her sister authors, she will be enabled to make 
this book surpass all others intended for the ladies. Everything of 
interest to the sez will find an early incortion in our pages. Among other 
dietinguishing characteristics of this book will be a series of critical 
reviews, or 


Portraits of our Kemale Poets, accompanied by autegraphs of each 
individual. These will be of great value, as presenting facts all would 
wish to know. 


The Home Department.—To render this magazine as useful on the 
work-table as in the parlor, the publisher has secured the serivees of an 
eminentauthor to furnish monthly—beginning with the January number 
—a Home Department, in which directions for knitting the newest 
styles of lace, working Berlin and Persian work and needle work, and 
embroidery of all kinds will be given, together with recipes for com- 
pounding cakes and sweetmeats of every variety, and, in general, what- 
eyer. may be useful to the housekeeper, whether daughter, wife, or 
mother, to know. This department will form, at the end of the year, a 
volume in itself, worth twice the subscription price. 


Gur Colored Fashions.—As this work is intended for the boudoir as 
well as the domestic hearth, great pains have been taken to secure the 
earliest reports of the LonDon and Parts Fasnions. Accordingly this 
department has been entrusted to MapAme Quarre, who receives from 
her Parisian correspondents designs in advance, enabling us to 


‘ Anticipate every Rival, as has been dons constantly during the past 
volume. But while the correct Parisan fashions are given, care is taken, 
in the letter-press description, to point out how far these costumes are 
sulted to our climate, a necessary cautien observed by no other cotempo- 
rary. Ina word, this department is managed thoroughly, and not used 
as @ mere catch-penny. Nor are the plates ever omitted in this magazine, 
whieh has been the only one to publish, in 1843, an 


Unbroken Series of Fashions. —The plates are alwayS ORIGINALLY 
ENGRAVED for us, and not transferred, as in other cheap magazines, from 
any cotemporary. 

In the costliness, brilliancy and number of its other embellishments, 
this magazine shal! continue to equal the best three dollar monthlies, 
The past is the best guarantee for the future; and it is conceded by the 
press that, in 1343, we have surpassed all others in the 


Novelty of Our Illustrations —The magnificent colored engraving of 


French lilac published in October—the mezzotint given in July—and the 
embossed view of West Point in the November number are specimens of | 
our enterprise en this puint; for the publisher is resolved that all which 
capital, taste, and the skill of our artists can do to embellish his work 


sha!) be done, to render it universally, in country as well as city, 


The Ladies’ Favorite.—The novelty and brilliancy of our illustrations 
form a striking contrast to the dull monotony of the embellishments in 
other magazines. While we give, in each number, either a line or stipple 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





engraving, or one of Sartain’s mezzutints, we publish invariably « THIRD 
PLATE, which is either o colored flower; an arabesque pattern; anew 
style for lace-work or embroidery ; colored birds; embossed landscapes 
or buuquet colored and uncolored; portraits printed in color ; or otbers 
of the varied, novel and beautiful illustrations, designed especially for us 
by the eminent. 


French Artist, F. Quarre.—The line and stipple engravings are 
from the burins of our most eminent engravers, and done originally for 
this work, often from OnicinaL AmERicaN Pictures. There will be 
no coarse lithographs in this work, nor worn out plates; but our engray- 
ings shall continue to rival those of the best annuals. Among them 


Sartain’s Glorious Mezzotints, which have never been in 
this country, and are unattainable by every other /ady’s magazine, shall 
fill a prominent place. The embossed work of Mr. Leonard, the eele- 
brated die-sinker, solely engaged for this book, will also appear at in- 
tervals. 

The volume, beginning in January 1844, besides these great improve- 
ments, will appear in a 


New aud Beautiful Type, cast expressly for the work. Everything 
will be done, in short, to make the “Lapy’s Nationa” an ornament 
to the centre table, the chosen companion of the boudoir, and the home 
book and instructor of the fire-side. 


Time of Publication —This magazine is issued from the office be- 
tween the 15th and 20th of the month preceding the one for which it is 
dated, or immediately on the arrival of the steam-ships bringing the re- 
ports of fashions. 


THE TERMS. 


The Cash system, adopted and maintained by the publisher, enables 
him to afford a magazine, in every respect equal to the old three dollar 
magazines, at one third less cost. The price of ‘‘The Ladies’ National,” 
is, therefore, only Two DoLLars per annum, cash, in advance. Each 
subscriber, at the end of the year, is notified of the expiration of his 
term, when, if the subscription is not renewed, he is no longér served. 
This is far better than the old plan of forcing the book on a subscriber, 
if he neglects to notify the publisher at the end of the year. Let it be 
remembered that this is the ox/y magazine, similar in embellishments 
and literary charactor to the three dollar monthlies, which is afforded 
under their price. It is the intention of the publisher to give TanoueH- 
OUT THE YEAR, and not for January and February only, a meritorious 


work. 
TO CLUBS. 


ln erder to facilitate remittances from post-towns where there is no 
local agent, the publisher offers the following terms to persons disposed 
to club, vis 


OBI) 0c creccs ceecccccccce ossc cess $2,00 per annum. 
Ry DB COURS, -ccccc cccccccsoccctscccedsies 5,00 « “ 
8 Coplet) conse cecccuvedeos cdots od 10,60 «“ “ 
LT Galil... ccersssccssec toes Svodectss 20,00 « 4“ 
This money must be sent, post paid, in advance. 
PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following inducements to Post Masters and ethers who 
will take the trouble to procure subscribers : 


For a club of THreg, AND Five Dotvars, any one cf Miss Bremer’s 
novels, or the “Gems of Art and Beauty.” i ® 

For aclub of Eicut, and Ten Dotiars, any one of Rockafellar's 
Original American novels—Mra. Gore’s “‘ Banker’s Wife.” or any of 
Harrer’s late novels. 

For a club of Seventeen, AND Twenty Dottaas, Cooper's New 
Novel, “ Wyandotte,” or two copies cf the “‘ Gems of Art and Beauty,” 


or any other of the premiums, or any work of equal value the post master 
may wish. 


A Pictortat ANNUAL, containing a sélection of his Choicest Embel- 
lishments, will be published by the subscriber on the Ist of December. 
This elegant work will be sent to any postmaster or other person who 


will procure us Two new subscribers, and the money, or who will obtain 
either of the above clubs. 


All letters must be franked or post-paid. 
Any premium offered by any cotemporary we will give, on equal terme 
As the January number will be ready for mailing very early in De- 
cember, friends and neighbors cannot be too prompt in getting up clubs. 
Address CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 98 Chesnut st., Philadelphia. 


~ To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercnants’ Excuanae 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for obtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe, Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
wil! execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of thenew laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish to apply for patents, by calling as above. 

New York, May 19, 1843, 
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NEW YEAR—1844—NEW SERIES. 
THE BROTHER JONATHAN: 


A Mammoth Family Joarnal of Literature and News, 


eo Saturday, the sixth day of January, 1844, will be issued the first number of « 

sew sears of this oldest and most popular pablic “avorite, It will be printed on 

jre new and beautiful type, an! its form changed permanently Wa folio of wine 
LARGE Coins wo each page, aod its price reduced to 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 


im Bdvapce—thas rendering it, in ALL and EVERY RESPECT, the CHEAPEST and BES" 
FOLIO PAPER in THE Unitco States! This is oot an anmeasing assertion, a 
every one of our oumetons subscribers will be able to testify. Increased attrac- 
tions and & ww spiril will be iafasedinio all its departwents; gentlemen of the 
first talents having been engaged as editors and contributors, 

Ta its original and selected matter, it will be “ various, that the mind of desultory 
man, spdious of change and pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” It will be 
Splendidly Wastrated by the finest wood engravings. In short, the proprietors 


ADVESTRERENTS. 


| 
| 


peedge themerives to make it the most comprehensive and interesting family | 


Bewspaper pobiithed in the Union. 

We are periectiy confident that our uatiring efforts will not fail to please our 
thousands of oid subscribers, aad attraci to our list large aumbers of new patrons 
from every quarter of the Union. 

To this end, in acoordance with the times, and to bring it withio the maans of 
every family in the Union, it will be sent to subscribers at the following unraR 
ALLELED LOW Raves: 

TERMS 

TWO DOLLARS, ove copy one year. FIVE DOLLARS, THare copies one 
year. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, rew copies one year. TWENTY-FIVE DOL. 
LARS, Twerry copies ove year. FIFTY DOLLARS, rirty copies one year. 

* We earnestly hope our numerous old and staunch friends throughout the couatry 
‘will spare no exertions wo increase our list. Address, post-paid, 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, New-York. 


Patlishers wishing to exchange will pinnse give the above one or more inser- 
lors, and mark « paper containing it 
0 ST i OBL ISHED 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
162 NassaU-sTREET 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW — 
Be ng the Wr itings of the 


JONATHAN SL iCK, Esq. 


OF WEATHERSFIELD, CONNEC RixuU 

No native productions ever offeced to our American ant scat pr 
60 popular as these Humorous and Moral Sketches. Whenever e. 
bave appeared. the rush to obtain them has seen tremendous. 

HIGH LIFE. IN NEW YORK is published by EDWARD STE- 
PHENS, 162 Nassau st, and for sale at Wadieigh's, 159 Broadway, and 
iso at the principal Book Stores in the country 

Price, ONE SHILLING. The vsual discount made to Agents. 

»TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

Sold wholesale and retail, at Wadleigh’s, 459 Broadway, and at the 
YWother Jonathan Office, where orders can be sent. 

EDWARD STEPHENS, 
Jonathan Office. 162 Nassau-street. 
WADLEIGH'S, 459 Broadway. 


“BE READY FOR if NEXT WEEK ON SATURDAY!! 
7 
THE GREAT 


DOUBLE MAMMOTH 


Pictorial Brother Jonathan 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS, 

Wil be the most superb work of the kind ever issued from this preas. 

ORDERS FROM THE COUNTRY are solicited. We have this 

year stereotyped this ‘ wonder of the press,” and consequently shall be 

able to.supply promptly all future orders. Price 124 cents a copy, or, 

Ten copies will be sent by mail for $1. The postage on the work is the 

@eme os that of a common newspaper. Letters should be addressed to 

WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 

162 Nassau Street, New York. 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSERS, 


DU FOUR AND BARKER, 
STILL REMAIN AT THEIR OLD STAND, 637 BROADWAY. 
Where all orders in their line are promptly attended to. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, can be supplied with Wigs of the most vaau- 
tiful workmanship, at the shortest notice. These, ‘with a stock of per- 
famery, and fancy articles, are offered at the lowest prices 











CAN ANYTHING BE PLAINER: 

Than that the great men whose ietters are appended below, say reepect- 
ing the merits of Pease & Son's compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gras 
tifying it is indeed to be in possession of such valoed testimonials and 
memorials. Fitat comes New York’s favorite e0n, Var Buren; thea Comes 
the voice of the much loved sage and hero frem the Hermitage, dhe great’ 
Jeckson. To receivethe thanks of such a man for preserving bis bealth, 
is high praise indeed. President Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 
fication for the good the Hoarhound has done bim. The distinguished 
Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to Gil up the 
measure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert H Morris, adde this 
testimony to its value. The fact is, there is no remedy for a cougti, cold, 
and pulmonary complaints like the 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOARHOUND 


and the world is becoming more and mote convinced of itevery day. 
Hermitage, April 17, 1843. ~ 
Messrs. Pease & Sons: . ; 


L have the pleasure to acknowledge your kind favor of the let wit. 
the hand of my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most 6s 
present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks, I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 
muh benefit as have done ; then will its inventor go down to posterity 
as one of its benefactors. 

lam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1848, 

The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, fur the box of Candy received af 
their hands. He has used it with much benefit to himself, as @ remedy 





| for cold and cough. I am, with very great respect. 


JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 
Albany, May 18, 1842. 
Messrs. Pease & Son—Gentlemen : You wil! pardon me for the delay 
in replying to your letter of the 14ch ult. and acknowledging the receipt 
f a box of your Clarified E«sence of Hoarhound Candy. 

Allow me to thank you for this kind respect. and to express the hope 
that you will be liberally patronized in your efforts to the public. The 
rticl# is got up in beautiful style, and is highly commended by those whe 
have bad occasion to use it. Your obedient sery we 


WM. C. BOUCK. 
Messrs.—I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colds, and 
always found reliet ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 
‘yeforé. But as | have lately been cured of the Influenza, I cannet with- 


1old from recommending the seme to the public 
I am vours, truly, ROBERT H, MORRIS, 
27th June, 1843—City Hall, New York 
To Messrs. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. 
Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4943. 

Gentlemen: I have tothank you for the box of your (I doubt not) just 
ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, snd also for the 
very obliging terms in which you have been pleased to present it. 

I have not, I am happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 
but will da so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 
well warranted by the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 


All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 
with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 

Agents out of the city—Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn ; Hand- 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Atlantic and Henry streets,do; Ber- 
geass & Lieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 
State street, Boston ; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany; Robinson, 1109 
Baltimore st., Baltimore. dlé 2w. 


COUTHOUY G NEVERS, 


341, BROADWAY, 


RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at @ great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any thet can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the weil-known SOLAR LAMP, 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 

¥F The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUFACTURZ,) @t Factory 
prices, Orders received for the Chemical Oi! Lampe. olf ¢ 











